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The best ever 
NATIONAL 
SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES 
offer nearly 

41% interest 


income tax free! 
There’s never been an easier, 
surer, more profitable way 
of investing money 

than with this new tenth 
issue of Savings Certificates. 
Every 15/- unit grows to 
20/- in only seven 

years (not ten years as 

with previous issues) 

and that is equivalent to 
nearly 44% income tax 

free interest if held for the 
full period. 


WORTH OVER 73% 
GROSS WHEN 
INCOME TAX IS PAID 
AT STANDARD RATE 


—worth even more 

to surtax payers. 

Here is the finest gilt-edged 
investment ever, for 

all the family. 


MAXIMUM HOLDING 
600 UNITS OF 15/-. 


These new Certificates are 
easy to buy, easy to hold, 
easy to cash. Take full 
advantage of this excellent 
opportunity right away. 
You can obtain full information 
about these tenth issue 
Certificates from your 
stockbroker, banker or other 
professional adviser, and from 
your local Savings Committee, 
Savings Centre, Post Office 

or Trustee Savings Bank. 
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In that case you must have a C., D. 
Indicator by you while you plan. There are 
only a few certain days in each month 
when it is possible for you to conceive, 
and the C. D. Indicator will tell you 
accurately and reliably which days they are. 
The C. D. Indicator is approved by 
religious authorities and recommended by 
doctors throughout the world. 

For further information write to 
C. D. Indicator Advisory Bureau, 

Dept. S.P.1, Avery Row, London, W.t. 
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Buy a Certificate every week — 
and watch your money grow . rN 
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BREACH OF TRUST 


HEN press, Parliament and people condone a 
W public breach of trust, over a long enough period, 

even those of us who have condemned it must in 
time begin to reconcile ourselves to its continued existence— 
just as a wrongly convicted man may decide to cease protest- 
ing his innocence, on the grounds that for his own peace of 
mind, and to cease boring others, it is better to accept his 
wretched lot uncomplainingly. So it is with Commercial 
Television. Some eighteen months ago, when it became clear 
how Commercial Television was developing, the Spectator 
described it as a monument to fraud. The monument still 
stands—the fraud remains as barefaced—but there no longer 
appears to be the slightest likelihood of any reform being 
attempted; on Commercial Television’s second birthday the 
only question remaining is how to make the best of the 
present bad job. 

For the record. however, it is worth recounting the ways 
in which the Independent Television Authority, set up to 
enforce the Television Act, has neglected its duty. The 
most glaring evasion of the Act has been in the extension of 
advertising programmes. The Act expressly forbade adver- 
tisers to supply. or even to suggest, programmes, and it went 
on to insist that ‘nothing shall be included in any programme 
broadcast by the Authority which could reasonably be sup- 
posed to have been included therein in return for payment.’ 
This section of the Act is now ignored. Firms are allowed, 
and indeed encouraged, to advertise in programmes which 
have no other function except advertisement. 

It was the clear intention—if not of the Act, at least of the 
Government which passed it—that big money prizes should 
be prohibited. Owing to a loophole in the Act’s wording— 
whether intentional or unintentional is not clear—this rule 
has been held to apply only to prizes offered to viewers, not 
to participants. so that lavish give-away shows flourish. 

The Act called for two types of ‘balance’: between serious 
and light programmes; and between home and foreign pro- 
ductions. In both cases the original concept of balance has 
been travestied. To justify the spate of foreign films, it 
has been argued that British-made television programmes 
sold abroad actually earn more in dollars than imported pro- 
grammes cost. But this takes no account of the fact that some 
British-made films are what the trade calls ‘mid-Atlantic,’ 
chiefly designed for American audiences. There is nothing 
British about them except, often, a certain incompetence. To 
think of the series of silly filmlets put out by Mr. Douglas 
Fairbanks, Jr., as ‘British’ is embarrassing. So is the balance- 
of-payments argument—as well might it be argued that British 
bookshops ought to be allowed to stock all the works of 
Mickey Spillane because James Hadley Chase sells even more 
widely in America. 


What is particularly galling about the failure of the 
Independent Television Authority to implement the Act is 
that it is unnecessary. The reins were loosened because the 
contracting companies said that they could not survive with- 
out mass audiences; and that mass audiences wanted only 
basic entertainment slag—quiz and give-away shows, filmlets 
and variety. How untrue this is has been shown by the one 
company—Granada—which has taken the Act seriously, and 
has put on serious plays and features not simply as make- 
weights, but as part of an integral entertainment policy. Plays 
even by such notorious box-office poisoners as Ibsen, it has 
been found, can command big audiences provided they are not 
presented as culture, but as entertainment in their own right. 

And there have been many other indications that British 
audiences must needs not necessarily love the lowest when 
they see it. Productions such as Dragnet and Gunlaw, slick 
though they may be, are highly efficient technical productions 
and by no means unintelligent in their general approach; and 
they have done far better than most of the rest of the alien 
corn imported here. Yet most of the contracting companies 
continue to suffer from a constitutional inability to believe 
that quality goods can be appreciated by a TV audience. 

The real fault of Commercial Television lies in this failure 
to appreciate the chances of developing the medium. Only 
one branch of it, Independent Television News, has really 
recorded any significant advance over the BBC (something 
that the BBC has now grudgingly admitted, in the sincerest 
form of flattery). For the rest, can anybody think of a single 
name, programme, star or personality, exploited by Com- 
mercial Television, that was not previously created by the 
BBC, or by the theatre, or by films? The opportunity was 
tremendous; but, as our television correspondent says this 
week, all that Commercial Television has done is to blow up 
its properties like balloons—until they burst. 


* * * 


Sadly, though, after two years of competition the BBC, 
so far from having found ways to take advantage of Com- 
mercial Television’s weaknesses, has marked time. It must 
have come as a severe shock to find that audiences who might 
have been expected to feel a measure of gratitude, of auld 
lang syne, deserted the BBC just as soon as an alternative 
was available, and have stayed with the alternative through 
thick and thin—usually thin. The curious Dimbleby-and- 
Pickles-for-afternoon-tea atmosphere of the BBC has con- 
tinued to repel customers, even when the programmes are, 
on the face of it, much more alluring: the only time when the 
BBC triumphantly surmounts competition is on respectable 
occasions, like a royal speech or a Christmas panto. 

The reasons for this are obvious: a lack of elementary 
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showmanship. BBC sound radio has never suc- 
ceeded in losing the institutional atmosphere it 
generated under Sir John Reith; fatal for televi- 
sion, and doubly fatal when television became 
competitive. To this day, too, BBC sound and 
television are largely run on civil service lines, 
with exchanges and promotions between different 
departments on a managerial rather than on a 
show-business basis. The results are depressing: 
the BBC, with most of the talent and plenty of 
money at its disposal, is continuing to produce 
stuff of wretched quality and, what is worse, pro- 
ducing it for dwindling audiences, wherever 
competition strikes. Nothing short of a radical 
shake-up in the organisation, designed not merely 
to sever television completely from sound radio, 
but to take television out of its Whitehall 
atmosphere (there is even, pathetically, a system of 
distributing New Year and Birthday Honours to 
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and self-reliance it needs if it is to survive. The 
Baverstock affair was a fair reflection of the 
futility of Jacobian methods in an increasingly 
commercial era. 

There are signs, admittedly, that improvement 
is craved. The worthy, if comical, attempt to copy 
Independent Television News is one; another is 
the forthcoming banishment of most quiz pro- 
grammes. But something much more drastic is 
needed. Could it not be found in the development 
by the Corporation of penny-in-the-slot—or, in 
these inflationary times, half-crown-in-the-slot— 
TV? Little has been heard of this idea lately, but 
it remains the BBC’s finest opportunity to recover 
its ascendancy and, at the same time, to enable 
programmes to be put on which cannot be seen 
under present conditions. It may even represent 
the BBC’s only chance to survive; for people are 
not going to tolerate indefinitely paying for pro- 


the staff), can jolt it into the state of independence . grammes they do not watch. 


A TASK FOR CHRISTIAN DEMOCRATS 


By 


ST) ACK in the old days the Fiihrer’s percentage 
would have been out by now,’ said the poll- 
clerk as he slit open the first envelope. This time 
it was an all-night session in the Bundeshaus 
restaurant before the final results appeared over 
breakfast. For the first time in German history a 
free electorate had given one party an absolute 
majority of the vote. Just over 30 per cent. went 
to the Social Democrats; and the Free Democrats 
with 8 and the Chancellor’s loyal Deutsche Partei 
with 3 per cent. are the only two other parties 
to sit in the third Bundestag. Dr. Adenauer has 
thus had the confirmation in power he so richly 
deserves, the stock markets can keep up their 
surge of last week when the result appeared in- 
evitable, and the foreign offices of the Western 
world can continue their close co-operation with 
the men they have learnt to know and to trust. 
Dr. Adenauer’s prestige and the country’s 
booming economy, the lesson of Hungary and the 
apparent support of Washington on the one and 
Moscow on the other side, the financial support 
of industry and the moral support of the Church 
are Sufficient explanation of the vote. The parties 
of, the Opposition like to add the argument of a 
Fiihrer-complex; no doubt it will be quickly ex- 
ploited by that section of the world press which 





Marital Intelligence 


AMERICAN SAILOR Richard Pierce 
Sunday Express, September 15. 

Walter Pierce 
Reynolds News, September 15. 


reached the thirteenth-century parish church 
Sunday Express. 
Birstall Baptist Church Reynolds News. 


was married with only six minutes to spare 
Sunday Express. 
was still single last night Reynolds News. 
to bride Shirley Burton 
Shirley Benson 


Sunday Express. 
Reynolds News. 


Saip the bride, ‘We could have been married to- 
morrow, but he has to be back on board on Monday.’ 

Sunday Express. 
But the US Navy provided a happy ending. Walter 
was given ten days’ special leave. Reynolds News. 


U. W. KITZINGER 


Bonn 
would have quarrelled with the result whatever it 
had been. But that is still too facile a reason for 
concern. There is nothing wrong in a government 


being returned for a third term; nothing wrong . 


perhaps even if its leading party increases its lead 
every time. Democracy—particularly in North 
America—does not consist in constant alterna- 
tion. But while the poll is not symptomatic of a 
mass psychological disaster, it would be equally 
wrong to hail it as an unqualified benefit. It is that 
neither for Germany nor for the Western world. 

To be sure, the Opposition had given rein 
to speculation in foreign policy matters. But 
would their alleged ~misalliance in government 
really have brought lasting confusion into inter- 
national affairs? There might have been a brief 
period of experiment needing patience and under- 
standing on our side. But are we so unsure of our 
own position as to fear that that period would 
have lasted very long? At the end of it the 
Federal Republic would probably have achieved 
a tripartisan foreign policy; and all the world 
would have seen that its loyalty to the West was 
based on more than an old man’s still vigorous 
health and the volatile temporary interests of the 
economy. As it is, Moscow can carry on merrily 
propagating a myth on reunification which the 
SPD’s victory would have exploded. 

If the Communists are now hoping for a splin- 
tering of the SPD or a radical shift to the Left 
that hope too should be bound for disappoint- 
ment. The SPD has faced worse rebuffs and 
emerged basically undivided. The ‘monolithic’ 
party officialdom that was a liability during the 
campaign will be an asset in defeat. Nor should 
the party turn to the Left. It cannot win an ideo- 
logical election: if the issue is socialism versus 
Christianity it will for years to come stay cooped 
up inside its traditional third of the electorate. 
The problem for German parliamentary demo- 
cracy is how within a two-party system the SPD 
can ever come to power: the survival of the Free 
Democrats and the SPD’s capacity to compromise 
and ally with them are thus essential for the 
party’s chances in 1961. In the closing stages of 
the election the two were already working as inti- 
mate allies against the CDU’s streamlined steam- 
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roller campaign. The SPD must now emba 
quiet persistent public relations: 
trate on the need for a ‘changin 
between the Ins and the Outs. 

Two facts remain: German industry and com. 
merce will after this triumph be more self-confi. 
dent; and the constitutional problems which the 
Opposition overdramatises as ‘civil liberties will 
need a solution. 


Tk on 
It Must concep, 
8 of the guarg 


For that last task the unequivocal result of the 
poll is really to be welcomed. Its clear electoraj 
decision places the responsibility Squarely with 
the CDU. At last the CDU has the unchallenged 
strength and the respite from pressure to Tethink 
its position within the State which it so largely 
created: its personal and financial tie-up with the 
various ramifications of the public service, jtg 
personal and financial links with the trade asso. 
ciations and with big and medium enterprise, and 
its political connection with the Catholic Church, 
(Among the first to offer congratulations was g 
representative of Vatican circles.) And, added to 
the old, new problems arise out of the poll. Before 
it was clear that the SPD would obtain a third 
of the Bundestag seats the Minister of the Interior 
gave a television interview: in it he hinted at 


constitutional reforms the SPD would have been 
unable to veto. As it is, an electoral reform de- 
signed to consolidate the CDU against all other 
parties (such as that attempted in 1955) could be 
passed by a simple majority; it was the most 
eagerly discussed question in the CDU headquar- 
ters during the night. No such reform may be 
needed: it is remarkable enough that this time 
PR has allowed a two- or three-party system to 
emerge. But analogous temptations of absolute 
victory will remain. 

The party has faced many difficult problems in 
the past eight years; it has had the main share ia 
constructing the prosperous and democratic 
Western Germany we know today and in tyingit 
into a European and Western community. But it 
is only now coming face to face with the acid test 
of its statesmanship. The nemesis should it fail 
might not be confined to the fortunes of the 
party—or for that matter to Germany alone. 
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CYPRIOT AND TURK 


1957 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT 


ris said with some reason that Cyprus is the 

last place to learn about Cyprus problems; 
etter go to New York, London, Athens or 

Ankara. If the dictum were confined to Govern- 

ment House and its over-civil-to-the-visitor ser- 

yanis, it would be true. But there is another 

Cyprus, of which Government House knows less 
than a deaf-and-dumb traveller in Kurdistan. 

Greek Cypriots maintain their solid boycott of 
official contact with the Administration. No Greek 
is allowed in the highest reaches of the Adminis- 
tration. Every Greek remains liable to daily 
quisance and annoyance from a proliferation of 
jeep-borne police patrols, which tour the island 
in seeming Competition, some Army, some RAF, 
some civilian, greatly to the waste of the British 
taxpayer. 

That some of the leaders of EOKA are still 
seeping in their beds rather more safely than 
senior British administrators is one of the facts to 
be learned from the ‘other Cyprus.’ Exactly how 
much Sir John Harding has spent in looking for 
Colonel Grivas, the EOKA leader, no one knows. 
It is both the most expensive and, to date, the 
least successful manhunt in history. A cost to the 
taxpayer, who has incidentally had to foot the 
bill for 25,000 British troops for two years, of 
£10 million is not far off the mark. Yet Grivas, or 
‘Dighenis, the leader,” as he chooses to call him- 
self in print, is happily cocking a snook at a 
British Field-Marshal, churning out leaflets with 
immunity in a country the size of Yorkshire with 
army, police, helicopters and a radar screen on 
his tail. 

The chagrin of the Administration is shown by 
their quite extraordinary decision to lay indict- 
ments against three Cyprus papers for having 
published the last EOKA leaflet threatening a re- 
turn to violence. The apparently extraordinary 
will cease to be inexplicable when it is added that 
one of the papers is the Times of Cyprus, which, 
of course, as a paper believing news to be sacred 
should, published the entire leaflet. The other 
papers, one English, one Turkish, only published 
a couple of lines; their offence is venial, and it 
is not thought that the Government will take fur- 
ther steps against them. 

Only in March the Administration was giving 
the newspapers full encouragement to print the 
EOKA leaflet calling the truce. Now, when after 
five months of complete peace in the island, 
EOKA endeavours to use the democratic right of 
putting its views in print. it is not EOKA that is 
prosecuted, not the world’s press, which freely 
reproduced it, but the Times of Cyprus. This 
paper, which, published and edited by Britons, 
dares to criticise, causes more apoplexy in Gov- 
ernment circles than any other subject except the 
inadequacy of living allowances. It is regarded in 
Government circles with the same loathing as the 
Daily Worker must be in the Carlton Club; con- 
versely, Greeks buy it like hot cakes. Since it is 
the only paper which publishes any political con- 
troversy, even those whose lives cannot stand a 

shock before mid-morning coffee have to make 
it forced reading for breakfast. 
The reprieve of Nicos Sampson, who, after 








Nicosia 
being acquitted of murder, was sentenced to death 
on the now-repealed regulation against carrying 
arms, has greatly relieved the tension among the 
Greeks. Conversely, the mood of the Turks -is 
fierce and increasingly implacable. Sir John Hard- 
ing, having raised Dr. Fazil Kutchuk from his 
modest surgery to the world stage, as a counter- 
balance to Makarios, is a trifle uneasy, as no doubt 
was Wellington when Canning called in the New 
World to redress the balance of the Old. This 
balancing trick depended on the ingenuity of a 
senior official who happened to be friendly with 
another senior official, a Turk, who happened to 
be a close friend and collaborator of Dr. Kutchuk. 

In the last month Dr. Kutchuk’s public intransi- 
gence has caused the Governor so much anxiety 
that on at least two separate occasions the doctor 
has had to be sent for and given a prescription of 
advice which he did not like. 

The tragedy of it all is that the Turks are now 
so worked up both in Cyprus and in Turkey, so 


Portrait 


THE main foreign news of the 
week is without any doubt the 
triumphant return of Dr. 
Adenauer to office with a clear 
majority of forty-three seats 
in the Bundestag, thus con- 
firming his position as Europe’s most important 
statesman. His victory seems to have been assured 
by the stupidity of his opponents and by Mr. 
Khrushchev’s antics in East Berlin. He will have 
some problems to deal with, including that of 
the Oder-Neisse line, which Marshal Tito has 
just recognised during Mr. Gomulka’s visit to 
Yugoslavia—a visit which resulted in an import- 
ant, if intangible, -strengthening of contacts 
between the two East European rebels. Other 
news from behind the Iron Curtain is of a new 
missile fired by the Russians and an attempt by 
the MGB to blackmail an Israeli diplomat into 
becoming one of their agents. 

* On the other side of the world the Prime 
Minister of Siam, Marshal Pibul Songgram, has 
had to leave the country after one of the usual 
Siamese coups d’état—staged in this instance by 
the army under the leadership of Marshal Sarit 
Thanarat, its commander-in-chief. The measure 
of Marshal Pibul’s unpopularity seems to be 
indicated by the fact—surprising to observers of 
Siamese politics—that neither the navy nor the 
air force came to his rescue. The change, how- 
ever, does not appear likely to disturb the 
orientation of Siamese foreign policy nor the 
dependence on America of the most prosperous 
country in South-East Asia. 

In Ghana, Mr. Ian Colvin, the British journalist 
accused of contempt of court, who left the country 
with his counsel, Mr. Christopher Shawcross, was 
told that Mr. Shawcross would not be re-admitted 
to represent him owing to his attacks in court on 
the government of Ghana; and the Daily Tele- 
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blind in their belief of the newspaper fictions 
which they read that every day a Turk is mur- 
dered by a Greek, that they are genuinely fright- 
ened. Fear is a hard emotion with which to 
argue; the Turkish leaders insist on Partition and 
only Partition. With that attitude no compromise 
is possible; not even Independence with a guaran- 
teed international status, acceptable to most 
Greek Cypriots, which is dismissed by the Turks. 
The Turkish Government is going to insist on its 
pound of flesh. 

This pound may not be ‘all Cyprus north 
of the 35th parallel,’ it may be the Turkish pound, 
which touches 40 in the black market against 14 
in the official. Turkey is going through a pro- 
found economic crisis. Turks like to say that this 
is due to the austerity which always accompanies 
any large-scale planned industrialisation. Even 
so, without a stronger Turkish pound there 
can be no more industrialisation, since almost all 
the machinery and most of the civil engineering 
firms come from abroad. In the end Cyprus, like 
so many of her children who have emigrated to 
America, may be solved by the mighty dollar, and 
Turkey saved. Apart from that there is not much 
hope. 


of the Week 


graph instructed Mr. Colvin not to return to 
Ghana. All this has caused considerable alarm and 
despondency among those who hoped to see 
Ghana developing into a state of the Western 
democratic type, and the Commonwealth Rela- 
tions Office has asked for more information from 
the British High Commissioner. 

The Middle East has been fairly quiet this 
week, but with undertones of tension and barbed 
Notes winging back and forth between Moscow 
and Washington. Iraq has discovered Syrian 
conspiracies within its borders and Turkey has 
been warned about troop concentrations on the 
Syrian frontier by the USSR. King Feisal of 
Iraq is to marry, and a slightly archaic note has 
been struck by the publication of General 
Keightley’s dispatches on the Suez adventure. 
In America Governor Faubus of Arkansas has 
met President Eisenhower, who has expressed 
the hope that things will come right somehow. 
The Pope has warned the Jesuits to get back to 
the old austerity—no smoking, no holidays—and 
praised widows who do not remarry. 

At home there has been a subsidence in the 
main street at Farnworth, Lancs, and in the Con- 
servative vote in Gloucester, where the Liberals 
rather than the Labour Party profited from it. 
To boost morale Mr. Macmillan has announced 
some Cabinet changes, but largely of the ignotum 
per ignota variety. The only name which surprises 
is that of Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd, returned to be 
Minister of Education. 

The inquiry into the British Transport Com- 
mission’s purchasing policy has decided that some 
of Mr. Gethin’s charges were justified, and the 
NUR has decided to pursue a new wage claim. 
The Dorchester Hotel’s left hand has sold it to 
its right hand. The Russian TU 104 jet airliner 
has been banned from landing by night at London 
Airport because of the noise it makea 
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Westminster Commentary 


Wnart song the sirens sang is not 
(we have Sir Thomas Browne’s 
word for it) beyond conjecture, 
and I am as willing as the next 
Ail “i 6p man to conjecture it. Moreover, I 

i am as well supplied as that same 
next man with those oddments of knowledge that 
we all pick up on the way through what the 
Earl of Home would call, if he were given half 
a chance, this vale of tears. But what I cannot tell 
you, and what I challenge any man to tell you or 
me, is why Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd has been plucked 
forth from a well-merited obscurity to be Minister 
of Education. 

The reason for Lord Hailsham’s translation is 
more easily discovered. Some time within the 
next two years there is going to be a General Elec- 
tion, and Mr. Macmillan would like to be still 
Prime Minister when it is over. Seeing little 
prospect of this happy state of affairs being 
reached while the Conservative Party remains in 
its present condition, Mr. Macmillan has decided 
that it needs gingering up. A close examination 
of his colleagues for traces of ginger proved in 
most cases unrewarding; what appeared at first 
sight to be the all-important spice clinging to 
Lord, Mancroft, for instance, turned out, upon 
closer examination, to be mould. After some 
weeks of search the Prime Minister noticed that 
it was difficult to approach within fifteen feet 
of Lord Hailsham without sneezing. This proved 
to be the clue; X-ray photographs of his Lord- 
ship’s head showed it to be crammed with ginger 
(I always wondered what it was full of), and with 
a glad cry of Abracadabra! the Prime Minister 
appointed him lord and master of the Conserva- 
tive Party machine and sat back to await results. 


I don’t want to sound pessimistic, but I think 
it is time somebody pointed out that if the Con- 
servatives think they are going to win the election 
by sending Lord Hailsham round the country 
to rouse the party workers they have got another 
think coming. The party workers at Gloucester 
will have it that their candidate was no good; 
Mr. Dashwood insists that the party workers were 
no good. As it happens, both sides in this par- 
ticular controversy are right, but it was not the 
inadequacy of the personnel that knocked nearly 
ten thousand off the Tory vote; it was the fact 
that Tory electors are sick and tired of a Govern- 
ment that makes promises and fails to carry them 
out, combined with the fact that there are num- 





Sunday Intelligence 


THE FIRST section of the 1957 National Readership 
Survey recently published by the Institute of Practi- 
tioners in Advertising further emphasises the excep- 
tional nature of the successes achieved by the 
Sunday Times during the past eighteen months, 
Sunday Times, September 15. 


THE LATEST issue of the National Readership Sur- 
vey suggests that a decline is taking place in the 
readership of almost all national newspapers. The 
loss of readership ranges in the national Sunday 
papers from 944,000 (Sunday Pictorial) to 29,000 
(Sunday Times). Within this total of twenty-two 
newspapers the sole exception to the general down- 
ward trend is provided by the Observer. 

: Observer, September 15. 


bers of former Tory voters who have still not 
got over Suez. 

The second problem is insoluble, and from Mr. 
Macmillan’s increasingly inexplicable reluctance 
to dispose of Mr. Selwyn Lloyd (even the Tories 
now refer to him as the Portfolio without 
Minister) it would seem that he does not propose 
to attempt a solution. The first problem, however, 
is a different matter. The sizeable Liberal vote 
at Gloucester cannot, I fear, be regarded simply 
as an expression of the electors’ admiration for 
Mr. Grimond’s beaux yeux, nor even as their 
recognition of the fact that in Colonel Lort- 
Phillips the Liberals had a first-rate candidate. 
The fact is that several thousand Tories, in voting 
for a candidate who had no chance of being 
elected, and whose party has no chance of attain- 
ing power or even of significantly affecting its 
distribution, were registering a protest against the 
Government's failure to do anything about the 
cost of living. Windy plateautudes, they have 
decided, are not an effective substitute for action. 

But is Lord Hailsham? After the massacre of 
1945, it was clear that the Tory Party machine 
was not merely rusty; it had fallen to pieces. To 
Mr. Butler and his backroom boys fell the task 
of reconstruction, and a right good job they made 
of it. Once again the wheels are jammed, and 
Mr. Macmillan has decided that to send in Lord 
Hailsham to bash about with a monkey-wrench 
is the best way of getting them turning again. 
But the problem is at once simpler, and more 
complicated, than that. It is true that the 
machinery is rusty, and for removing rust there is 
no doubt that Lord Elbowgrease is as good an 
appointment as could be made. This, however, is 
a minor problem; what is needed is another Mr. 
Butler and another backroom. For the Tory 
machine needs not only a new gearbox and new 
sprockets; it needs new fuel. And although I yield 
to nobody (well, practically nobody) in my ad- 
miration for Lord Hailsham’s ability, I do not feel 
that he is quite the man required for this par- 
ticular job. His Lordship has been accused of 
many things, but an excess of political sophisti- 
cation is not one of them, and it is above all 
political sophistication that is required in the man 
who is to sell the Tories to the electors. 


It is being said on all sides that electors may 
huff and puff at by-elections, but come the General 
Election and they will be very chary of blowing 
the house down. If Mr. Macmillan wants to go 
into the General Election with this precept for 
comfort, it is none of my business; but in that 
case, it seems to me, he had better try seeing what 
the House of Commons looks like from the other 
side of the Despatch Box. The 1951 General 
Election, when the Labour Party was in much 
the same position as the Tories are today, was 
won by what the psephologists call differen- 
tial abstention, and the next one is going to be 
won the same way. The comforters are busy rush- 
ing about. pointing out that the anti-Government 
swing is not yet a pro-Socialist swing. Friends, 
it doesn’t have to be; a plague on one house and 
two-and-three-quarter plagues on the other add 
up to’a handsome victory for the singly plagued. 

Now where, in all this, do the Liberals stand? 


1959 
From Edinburgh to Gloucester the serried 
are on the march; and the tune is the ‘Battle-Hymp 
of the Republic’: 
Mine eyes have seen the glory of the Coming of 
the Lord; 
He is trampling out the vintage where the 
grapes of wrath are stored. 


North Dorset is forgotten. Mr, Grimond 
thinks about appointing a second Whip, a third, 
a fourth (if you think I am being too fanciful, let 
me tell you that on Tuesday night he said that the 
country might have a Liberal Government in ten 
years), the air becomes thick with flying rumours 
of alliances, and please will somebody tell me 
what the fuss is about? 

It may be the action of a cad, but I cannot 
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Apology 
‘DEATH IN VENICE’ 


OLLOWING publication on March 1 last of 
Fo article under this title concerning the 
Twenty-third National Congress of the Italian 
Socialist Party, we received a complaint from 
solicitors writing on behalf of the Right Honour. 
able Aneurin Bevan, MP, Mr. Morgan Phillips 
and Mr. Richard Crossman, MP, concerning one 
passage in that article which had, regrettably, 
been read to reflect upon them. 

On receipt of their solicitors’ letter, our own 
solicitors immediately wrote submitting a form 
of apology which it was our desire to publish in 
our next issue. Unfortunately, neither the draft 
which we first submitted nor an alternative draft 
sent later was acceptable to them and although 
we invited amendment or alternative wording 
none was forthcoming. In consequence, though 
we desired to publish an agreed apology, this did 
not prove possible. 

Unhappily, proceedings are at present pending 
against the Spectator in respect of the article. We 
have felt, however, that it would not be fair to 
Mr. Bevan, Mr. Phillips and Mr. Crossman, to 
our readers or to ourselves to leave the passage 
in question uncorrected and unwithdrawn until 
matters are resolved, since this could involve 
some considerable lapse of time. We have, there- 
fore, taken it upon ourselves now to publish this 
statement and apology. 

The passage to which we have referred, and 
which we much regret was published in our 
columns, has unfortunately been taken to mean 
that these leading members of the Socialist Party 
consumed such an amount of alcoholic refresh- 
ment at the National Congress of the Italian 
Socialist Party as to make the Italians seriously 
suspect their sobriety. 

It is hardly necessary for us to say that the 
article was published by us in good faith, having 
been received from a reputable source, and we 
wish to take this opportunity of making it cleat 
that any such imputation was never intended and, 
of course, would be quite untrue. In so far as 
the article was read in this way or in any adverse 
sense the passages are unreservedly withdrawn. 

We wish also to take this opportunity of 
tendering to Mr. Aneurin Bevan, Mr. Morgad 
Phillips and Mr. Crossman our sincere apologies 
and of expressing our regret for any inconven 
ence or annoyance they may have suffered. 
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refrain from reminding those who speak of a 
Liberal revival that there are five Liberal MPs in 
the House of Commons and it is quite on the cards 
that after the Election there will be only one. Two 
of their seats—in Huddersfield and the Fearful 
Hole—are held by means of a simple carve-up; 
the Tories have refrained from putting up a can- 
didate in Huddersfield West and Bolton West in 
return for a Liberal promise to keep out of 
Huddersfield East and Bolton East. This, in 
theory, should give them two seats each; but as it 
happens, Mr. Mallalieu won Huddersfield East 
for the Labour Party last time, and practically 
any Labour candidate could beat Mr. Bell in 
Bolton East next time, so local Tories may not 
be so happy with their side of the bargain. If all 
four seats should have three-cornered contests 
there would be no Liberal MP in any of them. 
In Cardiganshire and Montgomeryshire the carve- 
up is less blatant; still there was no Tory can- 
didate in either division last time, and Conserva- 
tive fuglemen in both would mean two more 
Liberal casualties. Only Mr. Grimond had two 
opponents last time, and managed to poll more 
than both of them put together but he would be 
hard put to it, if his colleagues were wiped out, 
to play the cook, and the captain bold, and the 
mate of the Nancy brig, and a bo’sun tight, and 
a midshipmite, and the crew of the captain’s gig. 
Yet, if he doesn’t mind his P’s and Q’s, that is 
just the position in which he may find himself. 

And herein lies his dilemma. For the sizeable 
Liberal vote in Edinburgh and Gloucester 
stemmed, it is true, partly from despair and partly 
from the fact that their candidates were a cut 
above the average; yet with the right approach 
those negative votes could be turned into positive 
ones. The right approach is easily indicated; 
suppose we were to pick up our newspapers one 
day and read the following: 

Speaking in Mumbleshire last night Mr. 
Grimond, leader of the Liberal Party, said that 
he had had the opportunity for some years*past 
of observing both Mr. Macmillan and Mr. 
Gaitskell at close quarters, and it was his opinion 
that each of them has a brain the size of a split 
pea, while the amount of political integrity 
possessed by the pair of them put together could 
be amply covered by a sixpence with a hole in it. 


Now it is true that Mr. Grimond does not have 
my crisp and elegant prose style (though I am 
willing, if suitable terms can be arranged, to 
write his speeches for him), but the phraseology is 
unimportant. The point is, the electorate is 
hungering to be convinced that the thing joining 
Mr. Grimond’s neck to his coccyx is a backbone 
and not a banana. And until they hear something 
like the above from him they will remain un- 
convinced, and so will I. Yet, if he begins to lay 
about him with a will, bang go his four straight 
fights and with them four of his five seats. Of 
course, in a sense the problem is solved for him; 
he is temperamentally unsuited to a real political 
rough-and-tumble, so that even if he wanted to 
start one he couldn't. But history will not wait 
much longer. I sat a fortnight ago and heard Mr. 
Walter Reuther bring a cataleptic TUC cheering 
to its feet; suppose a Reuther should appear in 
Britain, and canalise all the frustrations, all the 
weariness and disgust that millions feel for the 
Labour and Conservative parties? The British 
electorate may not set much store by a Leader; 
but it craves a lead. 

TAPER 
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EVERY TIME A ministerial reshuffle 

is pending (and few have been as 

vigorously ‘leaked’ in advance as 

this one) the mind leaps to two 

names, with the inevitability that 

the tongue leaps to explore a 

cavitied tooth before a visit to the 
dentist: Sir Reginald Manningham-Buller and 
Dr. Charles Hill. We can breathe again: they 
have been left at their posts. Who could replace 
them? Sir Reginald (like Sydney Smith’s friend) 
has defied the Newtonian laws: he has risen by 
his gravity. Great must be the confidence his 
legal acumen inspires in his colleagues, that they 
are prepared to put up with his parliamentary 
performances; I can think of no Minister whose 
departure would be more regretted by the benches 
opposite. Dr. Hill, too (though he has risen by his 
levity), is a contra-Newtonian figure. I always 
visualise him as a kind of political Pyecraft—the 
character in the H. G. Wells story who tried to 
lose weight and reduced himself down to a lower 
specific gravity than the surrounding atmosphere. 
That is how I see Dr. Hill, floating above the 
Cabinet table—moored to it, perhaps, like a 
captive balloon—advising Ministers below on 
how not to let the public know more than is 
good for us (and how to sugar that); circling the 
chandelier, among the cigar smoke, airy, insub- 


stantial. . . . I really do not know what they 
would do without him. 
» * * 


‘IS SIR LARRY’S PLAY OBSCENE?’ the Star asked 
its readers, in heavy front-page headlines last 
Friday: and it went on to say that the author, 
Mr. John Osborne, was surprised at how much 
the censor had passed. So—seeing The Enter- 
tainer for the first time last week—was I. The 
staff of the censor’s office, I assumed, were not 
aware of many of the innuendoes; my reasoning 
being that, to judge by some of their recent efforts, 
they must be remarkably well insulated from 
reality. But I am assured that this is not so; that 
the obscenities in The Entertainer, deliberately 
written in by the author, were as deliberately left 
in by the censors, who have come to the con- 
clusion that their code needs to be brought into 
line with the relaxations in the code that the 
public now accepts. If this is so, I am sorry to 
hear it. I would have preferred that the censor- 
ship should have continued to invite ridicule, 
until it invited abolition. 


* * * 


FROM WEDNESDAY’S Daily Mail: 

Tokio, Tuesday.—General Chang Chun, spe- 
cial envoy of President Chiang Kai-shek, said 
here tonight: ‘Our attack on the Chinese main- 
land is approaching. We shall not need US 
participation.’ He is here on a good-will visit... . 

Ah, that good-will. 


* * * 


THE Daily Telegraph's decision to keep its corre- 
spondent, Ian Colvin, out of Ghana is sensible; 
that country is passing through a phase when it is 
unwise for non-nationals to try to take their stand 
there on principles or rights. Not every adolescent 
who is allowed a latchkey becomes responsible 
overnight; what is happening in Ghana is under- 
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standable, in view of her past, and of Nkrumah’s 
sometimes regrettable choice of advisers. With 
any luck things will sort themselves out there soon 
enough. 

. 7 * 


I AM AMUSED by the controversy Mr. Mark 
Bonham Carter has stirred up in The Times with 
his letter anent Mr. Peter Thorneycroft’s speech 
at Gloucester, in which Mr. Thorneycroft de- 
clared that he was as good a Liberal as anyone, 
and added for good measure that nine-tenths of 
the causes Liberals believe in are shared by the 
Conservative Party. Mr. Bonham Carter repudi- 
ated Mr. Thorneycroft’s contention; whatever 
may once have been the case, he retorted, the Suez 
folly set a gulf between Liberals and Conserva- 
tives, and until the latter publicly repudiate the 
action the former must needs hold aloof. But the 
Carmarthen by-election was not so long ago; and 
in that the Liberal candidate was an enthusiastic 
supporter of Suez, and suddenly, as if by magic, 
all Liberal criticism, moral and political, of the 
Suez fiasco dried up. Mr. Grimond went to Car- 





cADABRA 






label inspected from 
every angle, the cork 
extracted like a lower 
molar, the maiden 
glassful poured. 
During all this I 
would remain enig- 
matically silent. And 
then — before my 
knowing friend could 
pronounce his verdict 
—I would whip out 


ATCHING a conjuror the 
other evening produce 
lighted candles from under 
his coat, it occurred to me 
that here was a bit of magic 
that I could use. As one 
who has often been inti- 
midated by wine waiters 
and knowledgeable friends 
at the Ceremony of Choos- 
ing the Wine, I would find 
one of these intriguing 
luminaries a boon for 
blinding such people with 
a little counter hokum- 
pocus. 
Picture the situation. 
The wine list has been dis- 
sected and analysed, the 


% FINO PERLA 


Medium 


% VINTNERS CHOICE 


Superior Amontillado 
%& EL CATADOR 


Very Dry Fino 


%& VINTNERS CREAM 
Rare Old Oloroso 


my magic candle and study 
the wine in its amber 
light, like Merlin with his 
crystal. I’m told that pro- 
fessional judges of wine 
invariably do this—without 
benefit of spontaneously- 
combusting candles, of 
course—so it should im- 
press even a wine waiter. 

Oddly enough, however, 
I never have any trouble in 
pleasingall concerned when 
I choose a sherry. I know 
what sherry I like, and I 
seem to be right in liking 
Mackenzie’s. Formy 
money there isn’t another 
to hold a candle to it. 
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marthen and spoke, I believe, about co-partner- 
ship; does Mr. Bonham Carter imply that there 
is a gulf between him and his leader? 

* * * 
HAVING SEEN rock ’n’ roll in its native haunts last 
year I was interested to hear from a friend of 
mine that the latest teenage craze is a very differ- 
ent kind of thing. Whereas the Bill Haley hep- 
cats were mostly male with female hangers-on, 
those that are flocking to be ‘sent’ by Elvis 
Presley, whose latest film recently reached Lon- 
don, are mostly female (with male escorts). The 
normal reaction to this film has been to get up 
on to the seats and writhe around until quite 
exhausted, then flop down in what seems to be 
a kind of faint. It is not the music which gets them 
at all, for the screams and groans are controlled 
by the movements of Mr. Presley's legs, in par- 
ticular the peculiar scissors-movement that he has 
evolved. All this mystified the manager of one 
London cinema. ‘You never saw such things,’ he 
said; ‘but of course they're a very specialised 
clientele.’ 

* * * 
‘rHE Manchester Guardian would have been 
printed in London as well as in Manchester two 
years ago, had it not been for fear of protest 
from the printing trade unions.’ Thus Mr. 
Laurence Scott, the chairman of the Manchester 
Guardian and Evening News, Ltd., last week. He 
went on to suggest that this was due to the 
popular newspapers tolerating such practices 
when times were good, and thereby giving them 
the sanction of usage. Now that times are less 
good, the effects on the less-prosperous news- 
papers are extremely serious. The tradition has 
been established that labour-saving devices are 
not to be introduced unless they do not, in fact, 
save labour: where they are used, the surplus 
hands remain—sometimes doing nothing. Yet it 
is precisely the newspapers which have allowed 
this state of affairs to arise in their own industry 
who have been most vocal in the campaign 
against restrictive practices in other industries. 

* * * 
FROM THE Evening Standard: 


GIRDER BREAKS 
60ft FALL 
Mr. John Magson, 50, fell 20 feet 
Bshrdl shrdl shrdul m m m m m 
Quite. ... 
PHAROS 
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Pendulum and Pyramid 


By HENRY FAIRLIE 


ROADCASTING and television need something 
} sie like a Gettysburg declaration of prin- 
ciple. In the past few weeks two important pro- 
nouncements have been made: one by Sir 
Kenneth Clark, the retiring chairman of the In- 
dependent Television Authority; the other by Mr. 
T. S. Eliot, who has overcome his usually retiring 
disposition in order to lead the defence of the 
Third Programme. Both of them are concerned 
that broadcasting and television should not, in 
Sir Kenneth Clark’s words, ‘drift on the tide of 
popular preference,’ but neither of them seems 
to have conceived any broad strategy which can 
be followed in the next decisive years. 

From the date of the creation of the BBC until 
the retirement of its first Director-General, now 
Lord Reith, in 1938, broadcasting was operated 
on a clear though curiously mixed strategy. 
Apart from the notorious ‘Reith Sunday,’ which 
was only an incidental Calvinist blight, the main 
object of broadcasting strategy was to swing the 
listener, willy-nilly, from low to high. Happily 
listening to Henry Hall or Jack Payne or Murga- 
troyd and Winterbottom, he would suddenly find 
himself being given a heaped dose of culture. He 
was expected not to recognise it as such or, if he 
did, to lump it and like it. Instead, he switched 
to Radio Luxembourg. 

This strategy, which had so obviously failed, 
was radically altered by the second effective 
Director-General, Sir William Haley. He replaced 
it by another which he frequently defined with 
something approaching passion. Let his own 
words, taken from a Lewis Fry Memorial Lec- 
ture he gave at Bristol in 1946, describe this 
revolution in strategy : 

Before the war the system was to confront [the 
listener] with the neeessity for pendulum-like 
leaps. The listener was deliberately plunged 
from one extreme to the other. ... Many 
listeners were won in this way for higher things, 
but many were irretrievably lost. For the weak- 
ness of the process was that so many intolerances 
were set up. 


Since the war we have been feeling our way 
along a more indirect approach. It rests on the 
conception of the community as a broadly based 
cultural pyramid slowly aspiring upwards. This 
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pyramid is served by three main Programmes 
differentiating but broadly overlapping in levels 
and interests, each Programme leading on to the 
other, the listener being induced through the 
years increasingly to discriminate in favour of 
the things that are worthwhile. 
It is this strategy which has now been abandoned 
by Sir William’s successor, Sir Ian Jacob, 
Personally, I do not think that Sir William 
Haley’s strategy ever had much chance of success, 
It seems to me to have been based on the Vic. 
torian liberal fallacy that education can be spread 
without it being spread more thinly—without it, 
in other words, becoming something other than 
education; and equally on the Victorian middle. 
class fallacy that it is desirable to impose a pro- 
fessional middle-class culture on the whole com- 
munity. But at least there was a clear strategy 


here—and one which was in tune with the ABCA 
mood of the times—and it is the abandonment of 
this strategy, without any evidence that it is being 
replaced by another which is equally intelligible, 
which is: responsible for the present confused ar- 
guments about the future development of broad- 
casting and television. 

The principle which was common to both the 
Reith and the Haley strategies was the belief— 
the one drawing it from his Calvinist background; 
the other from his perpetual heroes, the Victorian 
liberal philosophers—that men can be educated 
upwards. This gives so wide a definition to edu- 
cation that it becomes almost meaningless. The 
truth is, as Sir John Wolfenden told the British 
Association two years ago, 

To be called an educated man a person must 
be able to move with some facility in at least 
two spheres. He must be able to appreciate, in 
something like perspective, the achievements of 
the human race, in government, in literature, in 
art and in social living; and must be able to 
move with some facility in the realm of abstract 
ideas. 

It is surely impossible that the majority of a 
population can ever, in this sense of the word, be 
educated. As Sir John went on to point out, this 
does not mean that an ‘un-aristocratic culture’ 
may not grow, based quite explicitly on the great 
majority of the population and working out, in 
its Own appropriate way, something analagous 
to the aristocratic humanist interests of the past. 
But it does mean that there is a clear (and, except 
for a few, insurmountable) barrier between the 
educable, in Sir John’s sense, and the ineducable. 

Is it not clear, then, that the strategy of broad- 
casting (and eventually of television) should be 
based, not on the conception of Haley’s pyramid, 
but on the recognition that these two quite 
separate groups exist and that the satisfaction of 
their needs requires the performance of two quite 
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distinct functions. We accept as natural the 
division of the press into popular and more 
serious newspapers, each performing its own 


function—whether well or not is irrelevant at the * 


moment—and there seems to be no reason why 
we should not accept a similar division in broad- 
casting and television. 

If we accept the principles of such a strategy, 
the BBC’s present plans have immediately to be 
ruled out. The Light, or popular, Programme, for 
example, is to become much too light. It is going 
to resemble a woman's magazine (with a dash of 
sport for the men) much more than any popular 
newspaper. This is both undesirable and unneces- 
sary. It is undesirable because, as past experience 
has proved, there is little or no chance of a 
confirmed listener to the Light Programme eyer 
switching over to the Home Programme, except 
for some other form of light entertainment. It 
is unnecessary because, if the Light Programme 
was as skilfully run, in broadcasting terms, as are 
some popular newspapers—I am talking only of 
technique—then there would be no difficulty in 
varying the fare it provided, and relieving the 
dreadful monotony of saccharine, spiced with 
news summaries, which is promised for the 
future. The aim of the Light Programme should 
be to cater for as broad a range of majority in- 
terests as possible and to do it as entertainingly 
as possible. 

If the Light Programme performed this func- 
tion it would be possible to let the Home Pro- 
gramme perform in broadcasting the function 
of the more serious newspapers and weekly 
magazines, and scrap the Third Programme alto- 
gether. The Third Programme, as the quotation 
from Sir William Haley has shown, was origin- 
ally intended to overlap with the Home Pro- 
gramme. In fact, it has never done so since the 
first few months of its existence. I know many 
people whose weekly reading includes some or all 
of The Times, the Manchester Guardian, The 
Times Literary Supplement, the Economist, the 
New Statesman, the Spectator and who regularly 
take Encounter. (I am trying not to be invidious.) 
But none of them listens to the Third Programme, 
except very rarely. This is a severe condemnation 
of the way in which the Third Programme has 
been conducted. It was never meant to become 
the playground for the esoteric sports of one- 
dimensional dons. But that is what it is today. 
Far from being a part of the cultural life of the 
country, it is like a remote campanile, standing 
absurdly isolated in an uninhabited desert of its 
own making. 

I can see no reason at all why the Home Pro- 
gramme should not be reconstructed to perform, 
in varying degrees, the functions performed 
journalistically in the newspapers and reviews 
mentioned above. (Where is the difference be- 
tween I7MA and the competitions at the back 
of the weekly reviews?) The thing could be done, 
and could even be done brilliantly, and could 
satisfy a need which broadcasting has hitherto 
ignored, and which it is supremely fitted to per- 
form. The need is to find the educable, in Sir 
John Wolfenden’s sense, and help them to move 
with facility in the two realms which he men- 
tioned. Mr. T. S. Eliot, in his defence of the Third 
Programme, has spoken of those who wish to 
discipline their minds and their tastes. I see no 
reason why the kind of programme I have out- 
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lined could not assist even in this function. But 
it can only assist. The kind of discipline of which 
Mr. Eliot is thinking cannot be provided by 
broadcasting or journalism; it can be provided 
only by a person deciding himself to seek, instead 
of merely taking what is served to him—even 
by the Third Programme. 

I believe that if the BBC adopted the strategy 
which I have outlined it would create a much better 
broadcasting service than seems likely if it pur- 
sues its present plans, and it would also provide 


New Light 
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a guide and example for the day when television 
can expand into new channels, What is more, it 
might give back to those responsible for sound 
broadcasting some belief in their opportunity, 
even while television does expand. Reith threw 
the listener in at the deep end. Haley tried to 
lure him up the steps of a pyramid. Sir Ian Jacob 
could be the first to give him the opportunity to 
enjoy, to the full, the best of what his intellect, 
his taste and his perseverance entitle him to expect 
from one limited medium of communication. 


on Hitler 


By FRANK EYCK 


HEN Hitler annexed Austria and revisited 
Linz, he demanded that the files about his 
obligation for military service in Austria should 
be handed over to him personally. The files could 
not be found. A few weeks later orders were given 
by the authorities that the village of Déllersheim, 
north-east of Linz, the birthplace of Hitler’s 
father, should be razed to the ground as the area 
was required for military exercises. 
The two measures throw a good deal of light 
on Hitler’s decision to annex Austria, and pos- 
sibly also on his attitude to the Jews. They point 








straight to two weak spots in his armour: to his 
evasion of conscription in Habsburg Austria and 
to the gap in any complete knowledge about his 
descent. The Nazi leader who exalted the duty 
of bearing arms for the State had himself in his 
youth evaded this duty. The leader who insisted 
that every German should be able to prove his 
‘Aryan’ descent could not do so himself. 

The man who prevented Hitler from recovering 
the incriminating Austrian documents has now 
written a book* illuminating Hitler’s early life: 
Dr. Franz Jetzinger, a Social Democrat who was 
a member of the government of Upper Austria 
from 1931 to 1934, when he was dismissed by the 
Chancellor, Dr. Dollfuss. 

Born, like Hitler, in Braunau, hard on the 
Austrian side of the German border, he heard by 
accident in 1932 a report that Hitler had been an 
Austrian deserter. To discover the relevant docu- 
ments: proved simple; they were in the possession 
of the very government body of which he was a 
member. 

In December, 1913, the Austrian authorities 
traced Adolf Hitler, wanted for conscription in 
Austria, to Munich. Hitler should have registered 
in the autumn of 1909, at the age of twenty, which 
he failed to do. He thus laid himself open to a 
sentence of imprisonment. In May, 1913, he had 
crossed into Germany and gone to Munich. To 
dodge police inquiries, he registered as stateless. 
but the Austrian authorities caught up with him. 
In January, 1914, he was arrested by the German 





* HitLers JuGenp. By Franz Jetzinger. (Europa 
Verlag, Vienna.) 


police and handed over to the Austrian consulate 
in Munich. He seems to have aroused the pity of 
the consular authorities; and when he actually 
registered he got off without any punishment. He 
was found medically unfit. 

It is not surprising that Hitler wanted to destroy 
this evidence of his evasion of military duty; it 
included a letter he wrote to the authorities at 
Linz in January, 1914, a miserable document in 
which he tries to justify his conduct in not register- 
ing at the proper time. He claims that he registered 
in Vienna at a later date. This cannot be verified; 
but if he had had a good conscience there would 
have been no need for him to have lied about his 
nationality, and to have informed the German 
authorities that he was stateless. The whole tone 
of the letter is abject. 

Jetzinger intended to write an article in an 
Austrian newspaper on the fascinating result of 
his researches, but he was dissuaded from doing 
so by a colleague who thought it too explosive. 
It would have been. Vague rumours were not 
sufficient to destroy Hitler; what was needed was 
documentary proof. Had photostats of the letter 
been splashed all over the German press, little 
would have been left of the violent militarist and 
nationalist Hitler. The deserter would have been 
laid bare. 

January, 1933, saw the extinction of any hope 
of seeing the evidence published in German news- 
papers. Jetzinger might still have got something 
into the Austrian press up to March, 1938; but 
he did not try. After the rape of Austria, when 
the Gestapo was trying to trace the conscription 
files, Jetzinger was interrogated but he successfully 
asserted his ignorance. Shortly afterwards, how- 
ever, he discovered them among his own papers 
in a dusty box in the loft of his house! Without 
his knowledge they had been packed with the 
belongings he was allowed to take with him when 
dismissed from his government post by Dollfuss 
in 1934. In 1943 an Austrian police official found 
the papers when searching his house in a round- 
up of Social Democrats, but kept these from a 
Gestapo colleague who was with him and asked 
Frau Jetzinger to hide them. 

Jetzinger produces damaging documentary evi- 
dence about another aspect of Hitler’s life, throw- 
ing doubt on the validity of the procedure by 
which the birth of Adolf Hitler’s father Alois, a 
customs official, was legitimised. Alois was born 
in 1837, an illegitimate child; and even Jetzinger 
cannot solve the riddle who was his father. The 
mother seems to have been employed as a resident 





Pil tell you 


something else 
about Shell... 


Forget petrol for a moment and think of plastics . . . 
there’s an industry that’s really gone places in the 
past few years. Many plastics products start life as 
something-from-petroleum in one of Shell’s chemical plants 
— Shell Chemicals supply base ingredients in bulk. 
They’re already making plastic materials in useful quantities. 
Now they are starting production of this new 
high-density polyethylene we’ve been hearing about — 
and that’ll stir up some new ideas in domestic 
and industrial equipment! The plastics industry 
is forging ahead and it’s people like Shell, with their 
vast knowledge of organic chemistry, who will be 


producing the “Goods to make the goods”’. 


Shell Chemicals 
are important in plastics 


Shell Chemical Company Limited, Marlborough House, 
15-17 Gt. Marlborough St., London, W.1. Tel: GERrard 0666. 
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Who on earth can save? 





“Save ...save...save! That’s all you hear these 
days. I ask you, who can save?” 
‘We all can, George. And we do; through 
our life assurances. And so do at least 10 
million British families — through 
Home Service Insurance’. 

‘Ah! You mean this “‘man at 

the door’’ business ?? 
‘Exactly, George. And do you 
realise that this ‘business’ — 
Home Service Insurance — 
invests enormous sums in the 
country’s economic welfare ? Over 
£300,000,000 has already been 
invested in Industry and 
Commerce alone, 
while probably 
twice that 
amount 
has gone into 

Government Securities, Mortgages and the like’. 
‘Really? You astonish...’ 


‘And these savings are now increasing at the rate of about 
£60,000,000 a year, which I think you’ll admit is pretty good’, 
*Yes— but...’ 
‘And all this comes about through that well known 
personality, the Insurance Man, who goes from 
home to home collecting premiums, paying 
7G) claims, and generally being counsellor and 
guide to these 10 million families who 
look on him as a personal friend’, 
*Yes— but how...’ 
*You may think that all this has nothing to do 
with the kind of insurances you and 
I hold. You couldn’t be more 
wrong. The Home Service 
Insurance Man also does a substantial 
; proportion of the “ordinary” 
life assurance business in 
this country, as well as a lot of fire 
and accident insurance. 
Ali in all, George, 
the Insurance Man is 
doing a good job of work’. 


10 million families 
save through 
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maid in Graz, or Vienna, when she became preg- 
gant. It is possible that the son of her employer 
was responsible. Rumour has it that his name was 
Frankenberger, Or something like that, and thus 
might have been Jewish. A photograph of Alois 
reproduced by Jetzinger is compatible with Jewish 
descent, but certainly does not prove it. Hitler was _ 
worried about these rumours and in 1930 con- 
sulted his henchman Hans Frank, a lawyer and 
later Governor of Poland. In his memoirs, written 
just before his execution as a war criminal, Frank 
considers a Jewish grandfather a possibility. He 





Hancock’s England 


regards it as a plausible explanation of Hitler’s 
morbid hatred of everything Jewish. The razing 
of his father’s birthplace would fit into this 
‘hypothesis. 

The whole affair is an example of a surprising 
failure of government, parliament and press under 
the Weimar Republic. It is also a striking illustra- 
tion of the importance of a press which is not only 
free, but fully efficient. With its help a painstaking 
researcher could have achieved more in demolish- 
ing the Nazi party than all the speeches of their 
opponents up and down the country. 


Terrible Ted 


By ROBERT HANCOCK 


ENMARK STREET, London, WC, is one 

hundred yards long. It is a fair cross-section 
of modern needs, housing bookmakers, two 
drinking clubs, a Chinese restaurant, a Labour 
Exchange, a Surgical Ligature Makers and 
twenty-two major pop-song publishers. News- 
papers call it Tin Pan Alley. 

The King of Denmark Street is Edward Roberts 
Lewis, who rules by remote control from No. 1 
Brixton Road, SW9, where he is the Chairman of 
the Decca Record Co. Ltd. In Denmark Street 
some of his more ungrateful subjects refer to him 
as ‘Terrible Ted,’ for Mr. Lewis has struck a 
nasty chill in the teddybear-coated heart of Tin 
Pan Alley. A look at the “Top Twenty’ list of best- 
selling pop records reveals the cause of his un- 
popularity: half the records in the list are 
manufactured by Mr. Lewis’s company and 
associates; and most of these are rock ’n’ roll. 

Unlike most pop crazes, rock 'n’ roll is taking 
a long time to die, and for the last eighteen 
months it has slaughtered the sales of sheet music 
in Britain. As one publisher put it: ‘Who wants 
to pay two bob for fifteen bars to the words 
“Cumberland Gap’’?’ Before the Rock hit Den- 
mark Street the sheet sales of a pop hit were 
around 250,000. Today business is sensational 
with 20,000 sold. 

Mr. Lewis has a small, untidy and un-tycoon-. 
like office at Brixton, with pools of gramophone 
records on the fitted mushroom carpet, and a 
desk deluged in papers. Mr. Lewis, too, does not 
fit with the general idea of a man geared to the 
jeans and crew-cut market. He is splendidly Savile 
Row suited and wears an Old Rugbeian tie. At 
Trinity College, Cambridge, he read history and 
law; his early business career was as a stock- 
broker; he is still a member of the Stock Ex- 
change. His father, Sir Alfred Lewis, was Deputy 
Chairman of the National Provincial Bank. 

‘I got into the record business by chance, it’s 
all explained in my book.’ This is a ninety-five- 
page history of the Decca Company called No 
C.1.C. (meaning ‘No Capital Issues Committee,’ a 
body despised by Mr. Lewis). ‘Unless we get back 
to freedom of enterprise, when men can decide to 
risk their capital how they will, where lies the 
future industrial wealth of the country?’ 

Mr. Lewis was more or less forced into the 
record business. Just before the Hatry crash his 
firm underwrote a million-pound issue of Decca 
stock. Soon the company was in trouble and he 





joined the board. Despite his ability, it was ten 
years before the first preference dividend was 
paid and the bailiffs were as much trouble as the 
balance sheet. Last year the Decca Company had 
a trading profit of £433,623 net. 

To the financial layman the book is vintage 
Beachcomber when it deals with the battle to keep 
Decca going; but it contains an interesting 
revelation of Mr. Lewis’s courtship. ‘Early in 1923 
I remember I used to buy Victor and Brunswick 
records in Kingston, Jamaica, to play at the 
Constant Spring Hotel. On January 27 the hotel 
was burned down and on the evening of the same 
day I became engaged to Maisie Hutton.’ 


@® ) vs 





After marriage he kept his interest in records 
and today he personally picks the records he 
thinks will be hits. He plays through every pop 
record on the radiogram in his office before it is 
issued to the public. ‘My rule is that if a record 
has been successful in America it will almost 
certainly sell here no matter how horrible it 
sounds.’ It was this principle that made him decide 
to go all out on the Bill Haley recording of ‘Rock 
around the Clock.’ It sold a million copies in 
Britain—‘the only record I’ve ever known that’s 
done that’—and made rock ’n’ roll the kids’ de- 
light and a police problem. ‘I think Rock is here 
for a long time. The big difference now is that we 
don’t use the word Rock in the song’s title. I wish 
I knew what will follow it; probably anything 
that bashes, like skiffle.’ As for the sheet music 
problem: ‘I don’t think Rock has done them any 
good but the business is dying anyway.’ 

Mr. Lewis is not only Terrible Ted to Tin Pan 
Alley but to the great EMI concern as well. Pre- 
war, with their Columbia and HMV labels, they 
dominated the disc market. Today Mr. Lewis 
with his Decca, RCA, Brunswick, London and 
Vogue labels makes 30,000,000 records a year out 
of a total British production of some 70,000,000. 
‘Don’t say we make more records than EMI or 
you'll spend your life answering fool letters from 
them.’ 
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Twenty per cent. of Decca’s output is of LP 
records, an invention developed by Decca after 
a postwar visit to America by Mr. Lewis. ‘I 
showed an LP to our engineers, they said it would 
never work. I told them to make it work. If you 
listened to experts you'd go broke tomorrow.” 
EMI apparently listened: Decca had nearly two 
years’ start in this market. In America there is a 
long and bitter battle between the firms. The latest 
tactical victory for Decca was their acquisition of 
the RCA label, formerly the property of EMI. 
Previously EMI got control of Capitol from 
Decca. 


With the RCA label Mr. Lewis secured the 
works of Rubinstein and Toscanini. More 
important, to pay for the luxury of marketing 
classical records, he acquired the services of Mr. 
Harry Belafonte, the Calypso Czar, and of Mr. 
Elvis Presley, the High Priest of rock ’n’ roll. Mr. 
Lewis hopes that Elvis will not visit Britain. 
‘Every time they appear here something happens 
to them. Either the mystique goes or the public 
gets sick of them.’ Mr. Lewis still recalls with 
bitterness the recent tour of Mr. Bill Haley and 
his Comets: “They've hardly sold a record since.” 


As a means of selling records Mr. Lewis does 
not think much of TV. ‘Too many gimmicks and 
not enough record playing.’ The ‘steam’ service of 
the BBC makes him shudder: ‘You know how 
much time they give to records. That programme 
Housewives’ Choice now, a few old pops and 
some classics. Anyone can find one postcard 
wanting some record or other. The best way of 
selling records is to buy time on Luxembourg.” 
Even when a disc gets repeated performances on 
the air it does not necessarily sell. ‘ “Mountain 
Greenery” by Mel Tormé was the most listened 
to and least sold record I can remember.’ 


Mr. Lewis chain-smokes as he talks and his 
deep-set eyes are almost hidden by thick, black 
eyebrows. He looks past you, not at you, and one 
of his staff said: ‘I think his eyes are ice-blue, but 
I've never really been able to tell in the years 
I've been here.’ He is certainly the dictator at 
Decca: ‘I employ about 6,000 people and I am 
on top of them all right. Together with my family 
I own enough shares to make a take-over bid 
very difficult.’ He is a very approachable boss, 
The man who cleans the Gents called one day, 
mop in hand. “You know, Mr. Lewis, the way you 
run this firm is bloody awful.’ Mr. Lewis gave 
him a drink and listened. Later he said: ‘You 
know, that man may be right.” 

Although records have made Mr. Lewis rich, 
he lives modestly. He has a flat in Hampstead 
and a five-hundred-year-old farmhouse in Essex. 
‘My Bentley is five years old, I've no yacht, and I 
never go to night clubs.’ This abstinence may be 
due to his religious upbringing. ‘I am a Congrega- 
tionalist but I haven't been recently.’ His hobbies 
are rugby football and cricket. When he is in 
America during Test matches he rings up three or 
four times a day for the scores. He once flew to 
Paris from New York to watch a rugby match 
and flew back the same evening. 

He is a generous man and recently gave 
£122,000 to the Middlesex Hospital. He is also 
very frank. ‘The reason, I suppose, why I have 
been successful in the record business is, perhaps, 
because I have the mind of a teenager.” 


He is fifty-seven years old. 








T is not the fall of the leaf that makes me sad 
| feed autumn, but the thought that it is the 
beginning of term. There are still those smells of 
warm gym. shoes in the changing room, of old 
biscuits and margarine in the dining hall, of 
polished oilcloth and carbolic in the dormitories. 
The masters you liked have left, and those you 
do not like remain. There is a new matron, but 
that is no consolation. All sorts of unlikely people 
have been made prefects (have you ever noticed 
how those who become prefects at school become 
either knights, politicians or both in later life?). 
There stretch before you weeks and weeks of 
games of football in cold fields, and no hot water 
left when you return to the changing room, and 
at these games you must appear keen for the 
honour of the house. Meanwhile, the curtains are 
drawn in seaside residences and sea mist dulls 
the windows and rusts the metal casements, and 
waves crash over empty sands where once were 
love and life and Portuguese Men-of-War. The 
new year really begins in September, or at any 
rate in Advent when the Church’s year starts 
and all holidays are done. I was speaking to 
Charles Letts, the diary firm, about why diaries 
must always begin on January 1. It is because 
of the Christmas trade and nothing to do with the 
Church’s year, the school year or any of the other 
years by which most of us live. 


Sky Line 


I am sorry to see that the ‘Dutch gables’ have 
been removed from the tops of those late Vic- 
torian blocks of flats in Prince of Wales Drive, 
Battersea. Whether this has been done on 
grounds of expense or out of a rather old- 
fashioned yearning for ‘clean modern lines’ it 
is inexcusable. The flats now present a woeful 
sky line such as St. Pancras Hotel would show 
without its pinnacles or the Natural History 
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City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 





Museum, South Kensington, without its turrets. 
But if London disregards its sky line, Canada 
takes trouble. Last month the Canadian Works 
Minister, Mr. Green, saved the west block of 
the Parliamentary Buildings in Ottawa from de- 
struction. These buildings, in rich Victorian 
Gothic and of local stone, are now a century old. 
The silhouette is famous beyond Canada with its 
delicate ironwork on roofs and spires and towers. 


TALL Brick 


Before it is too late it would be a very good 
idea if someone made an illustrated study of those 
often splendid features of the English industrial 
landscape, factory chimneys. I suppose the best 
collection is in Halifax, where great ingenuity 
and delicacy of design in tall brick chimneys have 
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been displayed. Some are octagonal, some p, 
and some square. Some taper gracefully, Halifay 
would be a dull place without them—except, of 
course, for Sir Charles Barry’s Magnificent 
Town Hall, in his most florid Italianate manner. 
Much lip service is paid to the outlines of wa, 
densers and chimneys on new power Stations, but 
these are dull things compared with their Vic. 
torian ancestors. Does anyone really think that 
the chimneys of Battersea Power Station are as 
grand a piece of architecture as the tall tower 
by the pumping station at Grosvenor Bridge on 
the opposite bank? And who designed the water 
towers at Brentford, Hornsey and Campden Hill? 
London would be poorer without these unre. 
garded works of a great age of civil engineering, 
They belong to the days before professionalism 
turned architecture into ‘Art’ and engineering 
into ‘Science.’ Men like Brunel, Telford and their 
followers were artists as well as engineers, and 
considered the setting, proportions, outline and 
colour of what they built. 


() Why You No Thumpa Da Chest ? A 


By STRIX 


T is believed widely, and nowhere more firmly 
| ed in these islands, that the British are a 
modest race, averse from boasting and prone to 
understatement; in this they are held to differ 
from the Americans, the citizens of Eire and all 
save the more congenitally inscrutable types of 
foreigner. I suppose this is broadly speaking 
true: but it cannot always have been true, or we 
should never have had Hotspur and Falstaff and 
the countless other bigmouths who recur through- 
out our literature. How did we lose the habit? 
Why nowadays do we boast so rarely, and with 
so little true flamboyance? Why do we not thump 
our chests and rant? 

The short answer is that we are more self- 
conscious than we used to be. The inhibitions thus 
induced are strengthened by a vague feeling, in- 
culcated in all classes at school if from no other 
source, that boasting is bad form; compulsory 
education must have been, at the least, a member 
of the firing squad that did away with brag- 
gadocio. Fifty years ago the public schoolboy 
who made a century for his First XI restrained 
his natural impulse to boast (for it is after all a 
very natural impulse) because he knew that boast- 
ing was not ‘the done thing.’ But I suspect that 
a young ploughman of the same period, after 
making a century for his village, probably did 
boast a bit in the pub that evening, and as long 
as he didn’t overdo it was thought none the worse 
of. Today he too would mumblingly dismiss his 
innings as a fluke. 

* * eS 

But the truth is that boasting is only one 
method of showing off. This method has, owing 
to certain traits in their character, become un- 
fashionable and indeed almost tabu among the 
British; they are not however thereby debarred 
from showing off in other, more subtle, but not 
less effective ways. The man who insists that his 
century was a fluke and reminds you that he was 
dropped in the gully when he had made twenty- 
four is not less surely laying a claim to your 
approbation than the braggart is. Both employ 





diametrically opposite techniques, but their objec. 
tives are not really very different. 

This devious approach to self-glorification is 
paralleled by a certain eccentricity in our choice 
of things to boast about. No bishop (I feel sure 
I am right in saying) ever boasts about being a 
bishop, though his wife may give herself airs; 
but if he won, say, a literary competition in the 
Spectator under a nom de guerre he might easily 
be tempted to boast about that. 


Let us suppose that he yields to the temptation, 


and examine the consequences; for they will 
illustrate the extraordinary difficulty of boasting 
under the elaborate British conventions. Remark 
first that he is on a relatively easy wicket, for the 
Spectator—or so I have always understood—is 
widely read among the clergy, and the problem 
of bringing the conversation round to the field in 
which the bishop has excelled will not loom so 
large for him as it would if he had got a right 
and left at woodcock or achieved some other 
abstruse but uncultured distinction. 

So the odds are in his favour. Sooner or later 
his casual opening gambit (‘Do you ever see the 
Spectator these days?’) is bound to give him the 
conversational toe-hold he requires. Later, 
probably, rather than sooner—for people when 
asked if they read a weekly paper seldom limit 
their reply to ‘Yes’ but launch into a considered 
analysis of its demerits and of their own con- 
fessedly inadequate reasons for not having can- 
celled their subscription—the bishop will have an 
opportunity of making, as infantrymen say, his 
next bound and getting on to the competitions. 

Here he must at all costs avoid the sort of direct 
question which may elicit a ‘Never look at them, 
I'm afraid’ and thus put the ball irretrievably out 
of court. He yearns for the other man (I see him, 
now, as a rather plump geodeticist eating cold 
brawn and Russian salad at one of the window 
tables in the Athenzeum) to give the Tempter 4 
walkover, to say: ‘Oh, rather. I thought last 
week’s particularly amusing. I wonder who 
“Bimbo” can be?’ But these golden opportunities 
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of making a boast without actually boasting are 
commoner in literature than in life. The chances 
that the bishop will in the end be able to trot out 
his small, disarming triumph are still, if he is a 
man of sensibility, only about evens. 

» * * 

You cannot boast, any more than you can act, 
without an audience. The braggart aims at mass- 
hypnosis : he doesn’t mind who hears. The British 
jine-shooter doesn’t mind how many gather, 
silently, to listen as he warms to his theme; but his 
quest for an initial audience is conducted on selec- 
tiveand relatively humane lines. 

This does not, of course, apply to a female 
audience; for the British, like the rest of mankind, 
work on the assumption that it is one of the 
privileges of the weaker sex to act as a sort of 
wastepaper-basket for their reminiscences. The 
ladies, demons for punishment, have for one 
reason or another never taken any effective action 
to destroy this world-wide illusion. This is really 
just as well, for it pre-conditions them to tolerate, 
in the persons of their children, the only braggarts 
who often do need to be taken seriously. 

The muted, half-apologetic note in British 
braggadocio can be detected even when we boast, 
vicariously, about the achievements of our dogs 
and our horses. Pride becomes, I think, more 
explicit when we show off our gardens; and—per- 
haps because they are impersonal things—we do 
not scruple to extol labour-saving gadgets which 
we have newly acquired in terms only less fulsome 
than those employed by the manufacturer. 

We like having our boasting done for us. Our 
wives or our husbands, our parents or our friends, 
should all (when there is anything to boast about) 
be dedicated to this duty; but if we catch them 
discharging it we must, by an unwritten law, 
disown and ridicule their efforts. Here it is not 
a question of pointing out that we were dropped 
in the gully when we had made twenty-four; we 
must insist that we never made a century at all. 

My grandmother, when I and my three 
brothers were at school, was indefatigable in this 
rather thankless role of PRO. The legend ran that, 
when one brother became Victor Ludorum at 
Eton, she approached a group of strangers in a 
Riviera hotel and, thumping a folded copy of 
The Times as though it were a tambourine, cried; 
‘Look! My grandson is Victor Ludendorff!’ 

Staunch to the national tradition, we retaliated 
by teasing her. ‘Dear Granny’ (I once wrote), 

I know you will be pleased to hear, after Ian’s 
success as Victor Ludendorff, that I have won 
the Duke of Wellington’s Knitting Prize, while 
Richard, young though he is, came second in a 
newt-catching competition at Datchet which was 
open to the whole school. The dear little fellow 
is still looking rather pale with strain... . 

Baseless though they were, I wish I could be- 
lieve that these claims were the nearest I have 
ever come to braggadocio. 

CHATSWORTH TREASURES INTELLIGENCE 


THE TREASURES were taken from Chatsworth House 
to the British Museum in carefully guarded vans. 
So effective were the security measures that four of 
them have been on display in the British Museum 
since Monday without attracting attention. 
Manchester Guardian, September 7. 
THEY WERE taken from Chatsworth in ordinary fur- 
niture removal vans, Four treasures have been on 
show since Monday at the British Museum, where 
they have attracted much attention. 
Daily Telegraph, September 7. 
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London Restaurants 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


INTEND, later in the year, to revise and bring 
| es to date the list of London restaurants which I 
compiled earlier in the year, and dispatched to 
anybody who wrote in and asked for it. The 
response was surprising—worrying, in a way, as 
what I had intended as a modest aid to the visitor 
began to take on the air of a challenge to resident 
gourmets, many of whom sent in letters applaud- 
ing or criticising individual choices. Most of them 
were well disposed, which was a relief. 

The chief criticisms arose as a result of the 
method I used, which was to list restaurants with- 
out comment. This meant a certain balancing of 
virtues and vices: restaurant A got in because, 
though the cooking is erratic, the service is 
pleasant and the atmosphere congenial: restaur- 
ant B was excluded because the cooking, though 
good, was not good enough to compensate for 
some fault in service or surroundings. As I did 
not intend to cater primarily for the gourmet, I 
included one or two places by virtue of their 
atmosphere which, I suppose, ought not to have 
got in; but this seemed to be venial. 








What a chancy business this restaurant- 
recommending can be! I was not, so far as I 
know, so unlucky as one writer of one of the 
many booklets on the subject, who praised a 
restaurant that had been demolished, for re- 
building, even before his work was published. But 
I was hoist with my own shashlik skewer more 
than once. 

The other evening, for example, I went to one 
of the most highly recommended (and priced) 
restaurants on my list; and it happened to be the 
manager’s night off. The result was farcical: the 
soup was by Knorr (excellent stuff, too, but not 
at 5s. a cupful) and the cheese had obviously 
lain in the open over the weekend. I would have 
found it hard to meet anybody who had gone 
there on my recommendation, face to face, 
afterwards. But what can one do? When the 
manager is present the food is, I am assured, 
uniformly excellent. 

May I ask those of you who are interested, 
who have the time, and who have sampled Lon- 
don restaurants in the last six months, to send 
me your recommendations, or criticisms, in the 
next few weeks? All I can promise you in return 
is the revised list—this time, I hope, with a brief 
commentary. But in making it, I am going to lay 
down certain principles : 

(a) No hotels. Some are excellent, particularly 
at the lunch hour: but I want as far as possible 
to stick to the restaurant proper. 

(b) No expense-account clip joints. In some 
of the more expensive London restaurants today 
the food can be, and normally is, reasonable; but 
not good enough to justify the cost, because 


it is based on an expense-account clientele who 
are more interested in impressing their guests than 


. in getting good value. 


To one such restaurant a few months ago a 
friend of mine brought his wife for a farewell 
party before they returned to their native country. 
The proprietor remarked that he had not seen 
them for some time. My friend explained that 
the restaurant had become too popular and too 
dear. ‘But of course you have an expense 
account!’ the proprietor expostulated. My friend 
said he had no expense account. ‘Then why didn’t 
you tell me?’ the proprietor asked. ‘Naturally I 
would not have charged you the full amount on 
the bill.” 

(c) No restaurants of the kind where dear 
Mario, or Luigi, or Benno, or whoever it may be, 
knows everybody, and everybody knows every- 
body else. This list is designed for the benefit of 
people who are not known to the head waiter, or 
maitre d’hotel, and who tend to get squeezed into 
a corner beside the Jakes. I know this cuts out 
two or three restaurants dear to the heart of their 
regulars, but it must be so. 

(d) Finally, no restaurants of the kind that 
appear to be springing up in considerable num- 
bers west of Knightsbridge, where excellent food, 
well cooked, is served up by strange young men 
in fancy dress. The reason is that they appear, 
almost invariably, to be extremely uncomfortable. 
Some have narrow benches, which offer support 
to only a small section of one’s base; others have 
hard chairs; and nearly all of them squeeze diners 
together in gay but intolerable propinquity. 

I had the remarkable experience in one of them 
the other day of being compelled to eavesdrop on 
a proposal of marriage. So far from feeling embar- 
rassed at having to overhear it, my only regret 
soon was that I had no tape recorder with me. The 
man—a languid character ig, I would judge, the 
dress-designing profession—spent most of the 
meal trying to find out whether the girl—a model 
—would marry him, without actually being 
asked: what he wanted her to do was to commit 
herself to him in principle without him having 
to commit himself to her in practice. This required 
an intricate, roundabout approach, a mixture of 
flattery about her and offensiveness about her 
friends. 

One of his gambits, which I could not resist 
recording on the back of an envelope, was: ‘Let’s 
face it. . . you're very, very beautiful, and I 
am very, very clever.’ And even when she came 
up out of the mists of dumbness which swirled 
around her with some riposte, he had his come- 
back: ‘You and I would be an ideal pair, actually, 
because we see through each other.’ 

I trust she did. 

+ * * 

But I digress: what I want to do is to collect 
and sift as much information about the London 
restaurant as I can in the next few weeks, and 
have a fresh list ready for the Christmas holidays. 
The more help I can enlist the better. 
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| The Stately Homes _ | 
be we } NEW SCHWEPTON 
SCHWEPPSHIRE i Long admired as a Schweppshire land-mark, Schwepton Hall has been turned to new uses. 


: Once the annexe to the hunting lodge of the footman of the favourite of Anne of Schwellenburg, 
4 it came later, by the natural processes of democratisation, under the ownership of the first 
Marquis of Schweppingham, who created Schwepton Hall Golf Course (9 holes), and whose 
ashes are buried in the bunker guarding the 8th green. 

When in 1925 the second Marquis moved to two rooms over the village post-office, Schwepton 
Hall Co-educational was founded. The ideal of ‘New Schwepton” was the creation of a 
tremendously modern school in tremendously ancient surroundings. ‘Well proportioned old 
drain pipes mean well balanced boys,” said Founder Uschwepski, “but modernised art 
goes best with modernised play pens,” he continued, placing an abstract on concrete. 

“Tt’s what you take in through the back of your neck which matters,” he remarked noticing 
that the boys seemed to be paying no attention. It is said that this great educationist once 
talked for eight months without actually mentioning anything, though he had left fairly 
extraordinary objects lying about. 

Our picture shows Schwepton today, a little dimmed in spirit, with even a touch of stale- 
mate. Twenty-five years of never saying “don’t” has not left the Fifth Form master looking 
any vounger. The Picasso prints are yellow and peeling. A new boy recently sneaked off 
to tii. woods to indulge in some secret Latin prose composition. Two misfit girls ran away to 
the Establishment for the Daughters of Fairly Distinguished Gentlewomen. 

But the spirit of Schwepton will prevail. Four hundred and eighty successive Common 
Entrance candidates will not have failed in vain. 








Written by Stephen Potter ; designed by George Him 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 
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MALAYAN INDEPENDENCE 


Sirn—While I am prepared to respect Mr. George 
Edinger’s opinions on Malayan matters (though I do 
not agree with some of: them), I think it necessary 
for me to point out certain factual inaccuracies in 
his article ‘Malayan Independence,’ published in your 
issue of August 30. 

He says: ‘The very concept of “independence” is 
an alien one. There is no word in Malay for it. 
“Merdeka” has been made to serve. But “Merdeka” 
is Sumatran, imported into the Peninsula five years 
ago and most accurately translated into English as 
“Free Will.” ‘ ; 

Having referred to ‘British correspondents whose 
qualification appears to be an ignorance of any of 
the local Asian languages,’ one would have expected 
Mr. Edinger to be more knowledgeable than to make 
such a statement. If only he had looked up a dic- 
tionary (for example, Wiikinson’s Malay-English 
Dictionary, compiled fifty years ago) he would have 
found that ‘Merdeka’ (or its other form, ‘Merdeheka’) 
isa Malay word, meaning freedom, in contradiction 
to servitude; free; liberty; independent or indepen- 
dence. Old Malay literature such as the well-known 
Hikayat Abdullah (Abdullah’s Autobiography), 
which is over 100 years old, contains this word 
‘Merdeka,’ which is of Sanskrit origin (Maharddhika). 
The word can also be found in the Sejarah Melayu 
(Malay Annals) which is a few hundred years old, in 
Hikayat Abu’s-samah, Hikayat Bestaman, Bustan 
al-salatin, ete. 

He also says: ‘The new Constitution of Malaya 

. has been framed to give to the Malays, numeri- 
cally a minority, ... an overwhelming and per- 
manent majority in government,’ and refers to ‘the 
immigrant Chinese, nearly half the population (were 
Singapore included, rather more).’ 

Are the Malays ‘numerically a minority’ when they 
number 2,967,233 as compared to 2,286,883 Chinese 
in a total population of 6,058,371 in the Federation of 
Malaya? Do the Chinese (those who have been born 
in the country and may be second- or third-generation 
Malayans, and those who are immigrants) in the 
Federation and Singapore constitute more than half 
the population when they number 3,213,336 in a total 
population of 7,268,851? 

Equally false is the statement that the new Consti- 
tution has been framed to give the Malays an over- 
Whelming and permanent majority in government. 
Citizenship, and the right to vote that springs from 
it, are the vital factors that will determine the com- 
Position of the government in the future. The new 
Constitution represents a very liberal concession by 
the Malays (who now constitute the major political 
force in the country) to the Chinese and others. All 
those who are already Federal citizens will keep their 
Citizenship. Everyone born after Independence Day 
would automatically become citizens. Those who 
have not been born in the Federation but have 
resided in the country for eight years are now eligible 
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for citizenship. In short, everyone who is in the 
country now who wants to become a citizen could 
be one. There is nothing to prevent a Malayan of 
Chinese or Indian origin from becoming a Prime 


‘Minister if he had sufficient support in Parliament. 


A Chinese has been appointed Governor of the State 
of Malacca. A Chinese has also been installed as the 
first Chief Minister of the State of Penang. Under the 
new Constitution, it would be possible for non- 
Malays to become Mentri Besar (Chief Minister) in 
the other States of the Federation. The State of 
Perak has amended its State Constitution to make 
this possible and the other States will no doubt 
follow in amending their respective State Constitu- 
tions, since the Mentri Besar will in future have to 
command the support of the majority in their respec- 
tive State Legislatures. It is true that at present the 
Malays have a majority in government, but the 
Constitution has not been framed to give them 
majority permanently. 

Mr. Edinger’s assertion that ‘the Chinese right to 
vote boils down roughly to having either been 
Malaya-born or being “politically reliable”’ is as 
mischievous as it is misleading. The right to vote in 
Malaya is reserved for citizens of the Federation 
and is based on laws similar to those of the United 
Kingdom. Every citizen, be he Chinese or Malay or 
European, has equal rights to vote and to stand for 
elections.—Y ours faithfully, 

MOHAMED SOPIEE, Information Officer 
Office of the High Commissioner for the 
Federation of Malaya, Malaya House, 
57 Trafalgar Square, WC2 


IDENTIFYING THE PRISONER 


Sir,—The arguments for Mr. Montgomery Hyde's 
excellent suggestions for improvements in cases in- 
volving evidence of identification are even stronger 
than he makes them, for he has slipped into some 
significant errors and omissions. 

The astonishing, and probably unique, fact about 
the case of Adolf Beck was that he was wrongly 
identified and convicted in similar circumstances not 
once, but twice. 

As for Oscar Slater, it happens that I am the only 
person still living who was actively concerned with 
the last years of that protracted case. Slater, in fact, 
was never pardoned, as Mr. Hyde states. A long and 
heartbreaking agitation ultimately brought his re- 
lease from prison in November, 1927. Then, after 
more effort, a special Act was passed by Parliament 
which enabled Slater to appeal to the Scottish Court 
of Criminal Appeal. This Court quashed the con- 
viction in July, 1928, and soon afterwards the 
authorities paid Slater £6,000 (not £5,000). 

On the precedent of Adolf Beck, who had received 
£5,000 compensation for five years of wrongful 
imprisonment, it had been expected that Oscar Slater 
would receive about £20,000. Slater, however, 
accepted what was offered him without consulting his 
advisers. 

In spite of the unfortunate Timothy Evans, who 
was hanged, but against whom there was certainly 
a strong case, the Slater case was worse. There is no 
space here to recount the details, but in all its aspects 
there has never been anything so disgraceful to British 
justice.—Y ours faithfully, LESLIE READE 
85 Ivor Court, NW1 .. 


Sir,—In a letter printed in your issue of September 
13 Mr. G. W. R. Thompson makes the following 
propositions : 

1. That identification parades are not sanc- 
tioned by the law (presumably he means that 
the law forbids them). 

2. That they are completely superfluous. 

3. That a person put up for identification, 
even with his own consent, can thereafter bring 
an action against the Crown for ‘mistake in 
law.’ It is not apparent for what mistake of law 
the action will lie. 

4. That after arrest a person must not be 
‘tampered with’ (whatever this means) by the 
police, 

5. That the police are ‘more than obligated 
[sic] to adhere to procedure in criminal cases 
which is laid down by statute—indeed . the 
procedure is more important than the theory.’ 

Would he supply authority for the first four of 
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these Propositions, which I for one believe to be 
entirely inaccurate; and state what exactly he means 
by the last one? Yours faithfully, 

P. R. MURSELL 
Cumbrae, Woodland Drive, East Horsley, Surrey 


ANOTHER CRACK AT CREVECEEUR 


Sir,—Anne-Marie Crévecceur misunderstands my ob- 
jections to her beginning a recipe for sauce poivrade 
with ‘one ounce of margarine.’ I did not write, as 
she suggests I did, of insults to the palate: that would 
have been nonsense, for I do not believe that any 
palate could tell the difference between one ounce 
of margarine and one ounce of butter, masked in a 
sharp sauce. (But many digestions could: margarine 
may be as nutritious as butter, and even taste the 
same, but it is harder to digest, whether cooked or 
not. This is not only my own, war-time, experience : 
I know of elderly people who have suddenly been 
relieved of a lifetime’s dyspepsia, by discovering, and 
very strictly acting upon, this simple fact.) 

What I mentioned specifically in my letter were : 

(a) that we know what butter is, but not what 
goes into margarine, for its makers will not 
tell us; 

(b) English cooking habits. There is a differ- 
ence between beginning a recipe with margarine, 
leaving it to the intelligence of the reader to 
use butter instead, which is Madame Crévecceur’s 
professed method, and giving the classic recipe, 
with its proper ingredients, and leaving it to the 
reader to make an inferior version out of sub- 
stitutes if he wishes. My objection to the 
former is that if you allow margarine into the 
kitchen to piay a small part in a sauce in which 
it, will never be noticed, before long there will 
be cooks who have persuaded themselves that 
it would never be noticed in a sauce hollandaise, 
either, or in pastry, And if this is really what 
is happening in France, as Madame Crévecceur 
tells us, then I am not surprised at the present 
state of that unhappy country. 

In the same issue of the Spectator as Madame 
Crévetceur’s letter there is an article by John Berger 
on the coloured photographic reproductions of paint- 
ings: ‘the more accurate the reproduction the greater 
the danger that it will be considered an end-product 
in itself, so that the original painting is finally thought 
of as a kind of prototype . .. this view of visual 
art would finally destroy its very roots.’ For ‘repro- 
duction’ read ‘margarine’; for ‘original painting’ read 


‘butter’: does Madame Crévecceur want to destroy 
the art of cooking at its very roots?—Yours 
faithfully, 

CYRIL RAY 


The Athenaum, Pall Mall, SW1 


CHILD MURDERS AND THE PRESS 
Sirn,—We have had two dreadful child sex-murders 
in the last few weeks. The newspapers spread them- 
selves in columns of fact and comment, but are they 
not themselves very largely to blame? The more 
degraded of them, with large circulations, what with 
pictures of naked or semi-naked ‘lovelies’ and ‘vital 
statistics’ and all the rest of it, keep the pot of sex 
continually on the boil. What do they expect from 
the mentaily unstable and the psychologically un- 
balanced? There are no sex murders of children in 
Spain or Italy. But they are not hypocritical to the 
point of insanity about sex.—Yours faithfully, 
AUSTIN LEE 
St. Paul's Rectory, 14 Burleigh Street, WC2 


‘AXED’ 

Sir,—It would appear that your correspondent (as 
in the case of a retired Group Captain who wrote 
an article in a well-known daily newspaper recently) 
has not heard of the ‘Over Forty-Fives’ Association, 
where a man of fifty is regarded as comparatively 
young, and provided he has reasonable qualifications 
and does not demand an excessively high salary we 
should be able to place him, since we are used to 
finding employment for men well over sixty, and 
sometimes older, provided, also, that he is prepared 
to live in or near London. 

We have a Member of the Council (of which Mr. 
Montgomery Hyde, MP, is chairman) who is seventy- 
five. When he retired from the Army as a Colonel 
after the First World War he took a course in ba %k- 
keeping. Now he is doing a whole-time job as bovk- 
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keeper, though he is some twenty years older than 
your correspondent. 

The remedy is for the individual to submit himself 
to commercial discipline, so that he has something 
worth while to offer in qualifications—Yours faith- 
fully, 

G. ST. JOHN, Secretary 
The ‘Over Forty-Fives’ Association, 
217a Kensington High Street, W8 


SWEEPING THE STREETS 


Sir,—In evidence before the Wolfenden Committee 
I suggested that if the streets must be cleared of 
prostitutes by penalties, this be effected by high fines, 
not imprisonment, Most ‘regulars’ would disappear 
if the fine became £50. Then three months’ imprison- 
ment of the remainder: the inexperienced and dim- 
witted, would be superfluous and vindictive, merely 
adding the degradation of a prison record to the 
sense of existing shame. Even the Prison Officers’ 
Association is reported as opposed to imprisoning 
prostitutes. It would be precisely contrary to the 
recently announced policy of decreasing the short- 
term prison population. It would also be unjustly 
severe as between the prostitute and her unpenalised 
client.—Yours faithfully, DAVID LINTON 


37 Stillingfleet Road, Barnes, SW13 


HOUSEWIVES’ PAINTINGS 


Sir,—As the Organiser of the National Exhibition 
of Housewives’ Painting, which is by the way a 
selection from some 8,000 pictures submitted re- 
cently for a painting competition adjudicated by 
Sir John Rothenstein, Professor Gilbert Spencer, 
ARA, and myself, I would be grateful for the 
- privilege of challenging just one aspect of Mr. Basil 
Taylor’s extraordinary review of this exhibition. 
(‘Amateurs Anonymous,’ September 13.) 

In seeking to equate the social phenomenon of 
modern pleasure painting (the new European ‘folk 
painting’) with the art of the great individual masters 
of the past, in attempting to measure the generality 
of the one against the particular standards of the 
other, Mr. Taylor has mounted such a ludicrous 
horse that one is bound to wonder what his qualifica- 
tions for the role of art critic really are. This is a 
preposterous platform from which to review the 
painting of a housewife! 

Mrs. Snooze might even feel thrilled that the art 
critic of a great journal should find her wanting 
when compared with ‘the identity of a nineteenth- 
century master .. .’; but among experts the com- 
parison is so stupid, so priggish, that it fails to make 
any sense at all—Yours faithfully, 

MERVYN LEVY 
Chelsea Arts Club, 143 Old Church Street, SW3 


G. L. STAMPA 


Sir,—Will the Spectator give me an opportunity of 
refuting the slur on a good man’s name which occurs 
in A History of Punch, by R. G. G. Price? He tells 
the world that G. L. Stampa, whose drawings ap- 
peared in the paper for fifty years, was a. roué. 

‘G. L. S.’s’ son and granddaughter are deeply 
pained by a judgment which is entirely at variance 
with his character. It is not fair that their honourable 
name should be so recklessly blemished. Those of 
us who knew ‘G. L. S.’ and delighted in all his 
ways share their indignation, 

Mr. Price owes them an apology and an abject 
one at that—Yours faithfully, 

REGINALD POUND 

Chelsea, SW 
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ACTIVE steps are said to be taken to carry the pro- 
jected railway from Brighton to London into effect. 
It is intended to apply to Parliament, as soon as it 
meets, for a bill. A calculation has been made that 
the railway will cost 180,000/. Passengers, should the 
project succeed, will be conveyed to London in two 
hours. 
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Contemporary Arts 


Bitterness 


A King in New York. (Leicester 
Square Theatre and Cameo- 
Polytechnic.) 

‘Tus isn’t a political film, I’m not 

a politician, it’s about people, not 

politics.” Mr. Chaplin (with the 

most disarming charm and friend- 
liness and above all a complete 
lack of that great-man side that is so often 
so disillusioning a part of the great, even great 
artists) kept saying this again and again at 
the party after A King in New York. Right and 
wrong, both. Right in the narrow sense that 
you must not, if you want to appreciate it, 
stick politically coloured labels on it and that 
personal freedom (its theme) is beyond and above 
and outside politics, like Chaplin’s art. Wrong in 
the sense that you cannot separate politics and 
people any more than you can separate, say, style 
and content: politics in their broadest sense 
permeate everything, dictate everyone’s way of 
life. The way a man behaves in a rush-hour crowd 
is political in the sense that it is the result of his 
outlook, which means—whether he votes or not, 
whether he knows and cares or not—his politics. 

Politics are a man’s moral standpoint. You can- 

not get away from them. 

There! Having said that (which, with a film of 
this kind, wants saying somewhere) there is no 
need to mention politics again, and anyone who 
hates the word can rest assured that Chaplin’s new 
film is not more political-looking than a plant 
grown in clay or sand or fibre looks clayey or 
sandy or fibrous, or reflects (except to a deter- 
minedly horticultural eye) the sort of manuring it 
has had. 

It is a highly personal film, with the intensity 
and the limitations that involves; an exile’s regal 
dismissal of a country that has treated him badly, 
a European comment—at times and in detail 
beautifully deft and witty—on a way of life he 
seems, frankly, to have lost touch with. I would 
say he has made his comment too soon. This is 
not emotion recollected in tranquillity but 
emotion at the raw stage when it still seems hurt 
and personal. Chaplin is attacking evil American 
practices that threaten liberty, and he takes the 
opportunity of having a legitimate and usually 
light-hearted satirical crack at American institu- 
tions in general. But behind the champion who 
passionately wants to let people think what they 
like and go where they please, one senses the 
smaller, more personal, more vulnerable figure 
of the man, not the artist: the man who suffered 
cruelly and is now free of persecution but not 
wholly—not artistically—free of rancour. Some- 
how, somewhere—it is hard to see how or where, 
hard to point to specific examples—bitterness, an 
understandable quality but an unmanageable one, 
has crept in. The result is both too personal and 
too impersonal. It is hard to hit back at someone 
who has hit you and not seem sore; harder still 
to be determined not to seem sore and keep the 
atmosphere, at all costs, light. You end with ten- 
sion and therefore a shortage of laughs. 

To carry his comment Chaplin has chosen a 
story that is at the same time simple and rather 
grand. He plays a king who, dethroned by revolu- 
tion, flies to America, finds himself broke and 
takes to advertising on television. A small boy he 
befriends is involved in a crisis of loyalty and to 
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save his parents, whom a McCarthy committee jg 
pursuing, betrays his friends, in the procesg ip. 
volving the king as well. Decidedly un-American 
by now, the king flies away to Europe. 

Explicit polemic is not, has never been, Chap. 
lin’s method; his comment is visual, implicit in 
movements. So Chaplin-the-actor may still be 
magnificent when Chaplin - the - script - writer 
or Chaplin-the-philosopher-behind-the-lot seems 
rather threadbare. Time and again in this uneven 
film of his, one is enchanted by some piece of 
‘business’ so exquisitely performed as to make one 
forget, till later, that its point was barely worth 
making. Chaplin having his finger-prints taken as 
he broadcasts a message of thanks to the Ameri 
can people for their welcome, the perky voice 
counterbalanced by the incipient ruefulness, not 
even of the face, which is still overlaid by the 
cheerful excitement of arrival, but of the fingers 
themselves as they squash into the ink; or Chaplin 
being bitten in the leg by an ecstatic teenager; or 
listening to the evening’s theme-song, ‘When | 
think of a million dollars, tears come into my 
eyes’—none of this, as satire, is startlingly 
original; but when Chaplin touches it it seems so, 

Chaplin-the-actor is infallible; as an artist he is 
incapable of putting a foot wrong, or of failing 
to meve and to amuse the toughest heart. Instine- 
tive and universal, he has, as it were, a metaphori- 
cal effect and purpose: no one, no place or out- 
look, is beyond the relevance of that large 
humanity. Chaplin-the-director, a subsidiary artist 
though a fine one, luckily recognises this, so that 
his direction is secondary and unemphatic, look- 
ing in on what is happening and letting the actor, 
not the camera, do the most noticeable job, 
Chaplin-the-script-writer is the fly in this par- 
ticular ointment. Passionately in earnest and with 
some angry—justifiably angry—criticisms to 
make, he is determined to keep things light; % 
he sits firmly on his anger and it oozes out only 
at moments, like bonfire smoke under a mountain 
of wet leaves. He even goes so far—and this is 
the film’s and the argument’s main weakness—as 
to transfer all his anger, all his (perfectly valid) 
opposition to cranks and children—or, to be 
exact, to one cranky child. Chaplin’s son Michael, 
who plays the infant phenomenon, is an attractive 
boy but is made to act a demon-orator whos 
dialectic makes a joke of the true but boringly 
phrased things he has to say. Not only that, but 
the progressive school he attends is shown up a 
being so full of shoddy and ill-mannered clown 
ing that one ends by feeling that, if opposition i 
confined to such places, it must be in rather 4 
bad way. The point should surely be thal 
McCarthyism, fascism in any form, is repellent 
not only to precocious boys reading Marx it 
lunatic surroundings, but to normal people of 
mature understanding reading anything you like 
anywhere in the world. To centre and isolate 
opposition in the pathetic figure of a child fleeing 
from school into a New York snowstorm makes 
nonsense: it is like picketing Moscow with @ 
troop of performing poodles or opposing Franco 
with the Dagenham Girl Pipers. 

The film’s best moments, as you might expect, 
are those—too few—in which Chaplin allow 
himself some pure clowning. He shares a bath- 
room key-hole with his courteous but competitivé 
ambassador while Dawn Addams sings im 
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bath beyond, and the pair of them keep bumping, 
apologising, taking precedence, giving way, with 
a solemnity that reminds one of the delicate boot- 
eating manner of The Gold Rush. He traps his 
finger in the nozzle of a fire-hose on his way to be 
investigated, and ends up bringing the whole 
length of hose, and a pursuing fire-brigade, into 
the witness box with him. He mimes ‘caviar’ and 
‘urtle soup’ for a jazz-deafened waiter, looking 
sturgeon-like for the first and carrying a plate 
on his scuttling hand for the second. But these 
are oases in a mostly prosy desert and one longs 
for more. 

The rest of the cast is small and cosy, as if in- 
yolved in a private joke. Best are the two who 
must give an impression of the ancien régime— 
Maxine Audley as the queenliest and at the same 
time most delightful of queens, Oliver Johnstone 
as the ambassador exuding old-world good 
nature and integrity. Sidney James, always good 
for some simple-minded laughs, hurtles in as an 
advertising agent, Miss Addams makes an 
adequate and pretty heroine of a rather un- 
sympathetic part. And young Michael Chaplin, 
for all his ranting, has a proud, tragic air that 
carries conviction. 

A King in New York is not, to my mind, a 
success. But the failures of a great artist are worth 
a hundred mediocre successes: you do not 
measure them with the same yardstick at all. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 


A Maturing Painter 


AGAIN, and so soon it seems, John 
Bratby is holding a large one-man 
show and as always his work at 
least forces the spectator to make 
@ e 2 positive response and assessment. 

On the credit side is the valuable 
boldness and vigour of his attack, his essentially 
generous appraisal of things, a refusal to limit 
his objectives in the cause of modernity or good 
taste. And there is the excellence of his draughts- 
manship when he has pencil or chalk in hand; 
the group of drawings on the front stairway of 
the Beaux Arts Gallery should not be missed. But 
to look there at a back view of a naked child and 
then to discover its development within a large 
painting of a day nursery points to one short- 
coming of Bratby as painter. Brush and pigment 
translating his black and white method directly 
into fat coloured lines take the nerve and sub- 
stance from the forms. The immediacy of the 
drawing discovers the particular vitality of the 
child's body; in the other place only the vortex 
of brush strokes survives. Again, his colour re- 
mains confined and inflexible; if there are many 
different colours in his paintings, their total effect 
has an unvarying quality of what I can only define 
as sourness. And the characteristic way in which 
legs or arms, paintbrushes or trumpets thrust out 
into the pictorial world over the rims of the can- 
vas from the natural world is becoming a conceit. 
This habit spoils one of four pictures (Nos. 1, 2, 3 
and 4 in the catalogue) which offer a special 
reason for visiting this show; they indicate a very 
Positive and encouraging progression in the 
artist’s career. Each of them is a long rectangle, 
a CinemaScope shape, and each presents a new 
complexity of space and perspective; the eye is 
led firmly down several avenues within the one 
Picture, through firmly established vistas. There is, 
perhaps, in these experiments a hint of forced 
contrivance, but the viewpoint is not a picturesque 
one. The deliberation and thought which seem to 
have gone into the making of these pictures has 
had happy results. The tension of the design has 
been screwed tighter and the painting of individual 





parts is more concentrated and eloquent. The 
treatment of a glasshouse in one of them is par- 
ticularly fine. In the past I have always found a 
¢onflict between Bratby the ‘neo-realist’ en- 
grossed by the presence of people and things, and 
Bratby the ‘action painter’ enjoying the plasticity 
of paint and the pleasures of manipulating it. He 
has been subject to the same temptations as 
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Matthew Smith, who at times has flourished glibly 


with the brush and treated paint and colour like 
a carpet-bedding gardener. At a time when the 
managers of the youth cult insist that youth must 
have its fling, it may be discouraging to suggest 
that Bratby seems to be moving—without loss of 
energy—towards artistic middle-age. 

BASIL TAYLOR 


‘Thin on the Ground 


WHERE are they, hey! these new 
television personalities? It’s a 
question everyone goes on asking 
and asking because that ugly box 
that mucks up the look of your 
living-room does have this one 
unique virtue: it makes the best 
better and the worst worse. Real 
people with something to say can suddenly shape 
its fitful blinking into more excitement than the 
circus when you're eight; the run of the evening 
half-hour ineptitudes are greyer than grey, yes, 
greyer than grey because the grey is so phonily 
gay. ; 

Television uses up talent fast. Television, to 
exist, needs more and more new, live people with 
something to say. The way it’s going—spreading 
talent thin, pretending an ounce is a pound, when- 
ever it gets any talent dressing it up until it’s 
buried—it will soon be close to ceasing to exist 





as a vital force, become a kind of animated . 


tabloid version of the Light Programme. 

Since Mr. Harding first rammed the opulence 
of his rumbling common sense through the vintage 
screen of the late Forties, no one has broken 
through with anything like the same impact. Is 
this because from Macclesfield to Marylebone 
there’s only one Gilbert? Or is it because a little 
learning of the techniques of presentation has 
proved a dangerous thing? Today we're always 
being told how excited we're going to be about 
poor Miss This or Great Television Play That; 
nobodies and nothings are blown up like balloons, 
shaken in our faces, mouthed and mauled over— 
until they burst. We've salivated so often over 
false alarms that the rare, real lamb chop evokes 
only a half-hearted woof-woof. 

Put it another way: more television is making 
us more sophisticated. In the good old days the 
Gilbertian blare could transform even the 
inanities of What's My Line? into a top pro- 
gramme. Today it’s different; the package, the 
show has to be right in itself before we are pre- 
pared to go all the way with the personality, even 
if he’s right. Mr. Day would not have emerged 
as a breezy, likeable, all-round commentator that 
he is if it hadn’t been for the breezy, enthusiastic 
news presentation policies of ITN. Messrs. Chata- 
way and Wyatt wouldn't have followed him along 
this year if Panorama hadn't been turning out an 
occasional outstanding addition. The latest of 
these new-style personalities to move ahead are 
in the same pattern. David Attenborough is 
engaging because Zoo Quest is in itself the best 
animal programme that’s about. With luck it will 
soon silence the awkward, coy intimacies of that 
intrepid husband and wife that we needn't name. 
And Mr. Michelmore, perhaps the most interest- 
ing of them all, gains steadily in stature as the 
BBC’s Tonight gains in pace and ease. Mr. 
Michelmore is a man to keep your eye on. His 
modest and extraordinarily ordinary handling of 
his team of interviewers and celebrities, singers 
and football managers is as about as efficient as 
you can get. The basic reason why it works is 
that he is being his normal, interested self in front 
of the camera; gimmicks are all very well for pop 


singers or leaders of skiffle groups or politicians 
but, as they learned in America a long time ago, 
if you want to be someone on television and go 
on being someone successfully you first of all be 
yourself. 

That clever young woman Miss Jacqueline 
Mackenzie serves as well as anyone to bang this 
point home. Her amusing little trick, a gift for 
imitating people and things which no doubt 
enables her to be a wow at coffee parties, was all 
very well for a while in small doses. But now that 
her stunt has been blown up to a full-scale turn 
it is about as lively as a deb in an espresso bar 
acting out what her mother has told her about 
Ruth Draper. Miss Mackenzie doesn’t know who 
she is yet. And until she finds out and starts being 
it, the tricks she pins on to the surface of her 
personality can only irritate. Now, was her 
appearance last week at a Whitbread Hop Festival 
in any way improved by the extraordinary mis- 
handling of what could have been a fascinating 
outside broadcast? When the BBC bothers to take 
us down to Paddock Wood, what we want to see, 
surely, is the essence of the festival: the hop- 
pickers themselves. Instead we were presented 
with a third-rate variety show centred round a 
series of amateur skiffle groups. Or maybe it only 
seemed like a series. Miss Mackenzie's flip re- 
marks were lost in the wind and the rain. And 
the male interviewer was of such heartiness that I 
still had goose-pimples five minutes after the 
programme was over. Bounding jovially towards 
a grandmother he urged her to take some of the 
food that was being dished out, crying merrily, ‘I 
suppose you'll be doing a Knees-Up Mother 
Brown in a moment.’ She gave him a look. 
‘No,’ she said. It was one of the most effective 
squelches of the year. Joviality and all, I would 
rather have had a half-hour with people like 
grandma and her family, taken a took at the gar- 
dens themselves (which could well have been on 
film), seen some of the living conditions of the 
people, heard what they had to say about their 
own festival. As it was, all we were given of the 
proper flavour was some pearly kings and queens 
dancing sadly in the middle distance. 

Ed Murrow, in a filmed programme on Mon- 
day on Puerto Rico, came up not just with a fine 
interview with the Governor but also with, to- 
wards the end of the programme, the symposium 
of views of the problem of Puerto Ricans living 
in New York. A dress manufacturer who said 
more in Brooklynese about racial equality than 
any dozen documentaries with specially commis- 
sioned music. Looking squarely and plainly at an 
unmoving camera he spoke for something like a 
minute and a half about the garment trade’s need 
for this labour, about his having come to New 
York as a foreigner himself and about the need for 
these people to be welcomed for the contribution 
they were making. It was clear from the minute 
he started speaking that he meant what he was 
saying and that he was saying it in his own words. 
This is what personality means in TV. This is the 
kind of unexpected good thing that television can 
give us. This is what, because of fiddling about, 
we get all too little of. JOHN METCALF 
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The Church, Marx and History 


By CHRISTOPHER HILL 


HAT is the use of history? What, more 

worrying still, is the use of historians? When 
Voltaire discussed the subject two centuries ago 
he gave three examples of historical lessons which 
could hardly be forgotten. ‘The history of the 
tyrant Christiern can prevent a nation from giving 
absolute power to a tyrant; and the undoing of 
Charles XII at Pultawa will warn a general not to 
plunge deep into the Ukraine without supplies. 
« . - Coalitions have always been formed against 
a too powerful state.’ History has gone on teach- 
ing these lessons with monotonous regularity ever 
since; but it is not yet clear whether even the 
experience of Hitlerite Germany has. enabled 
generals and politicians finally to learn them. 

History has still not become an exact science, 
although 100 years ago Buckle — one of the 
meglected great historians—had little doubt that 
“before another century has elapsed . . . it will 
be as rare to find an historian who denies the un- 
deviating regularity of the moral world, as it is 
now to find a philosopher who denies the regu- 
larity of the material world.’ The high hopes of 
the Victorian have proved as unfounded as the 
optimism of the French rationalist. Most 
twentieth-century historians are more modest in 
their claims. They emphasise the negative rather 
than the positive value of history. Bury saw it as 
an increasingly ‘powerful force for stripping the 
bandages of error from the eyes of men,’ and Sir 
Lewis Namier says that ‘the foremost task of 
honest history is to discredit and drive out its futile 
or dishonest varieties.’ An older historian, Nie- 
buhr, thought this work of destruction only 
secondary. “The critic might be content with the 
excision of fiction, the destruction of fraud: he 
only seeks to expose a specious history and he is 
content to advance a few conjectures, leaving the 
greater part of the whole in ruins. But the his- 
torian demands something positive: he must 
discover at least with some probability the general 
connectedness of events, and by a more credible 
story replace that which he has sacrificed to his 
better judgment.’ ‘The general connectedness of 
events’: it is a happily vague phrase for some- 
thing which many modern historians have ceased 
to look for altogether. Ranke, eschewing the 
“high office’ of ‘judging the past, of instructing 
the present for the benefit of future ages’ wanted 
“only to show what actually happened.’ But this 
is an even less attainable ideal: the process of 
writing down ‘what actually happened’ involves 
selection by the historian. 

George Unwin produced an ingenious formula, 
one of the few which all historians can accept 
because of its flexibility. ‘History, he wrote, ‘is 
an account of things that mattered most in the 
past.’ Interpretations of what ‘mattered most in the 


past’ change from generation to generation, and 
so history is always having to be rewritten. Unwin 
said that the previous generation of English his- 
torians had thought the British Empire mattered 
most, whereas in 1924 ‘class conflicts and the 
interests of labour’ mattered more. Hence the 
admirable Fabian school of the Hammonds, the 
Webbs and Professor Tawney. For our generation 
the equivalent phenomenon has been the rise of 
the state bureaucracy: this has helped to stimu- 
late the fashion for administrative history which 
began with Tout and Sir Lewis Namier and is now 
de rigueur for D. Phil. theses. But although 
society may determine historical fashions, Un- 
win’s formula is ultimately entirely subjective: 
each historian decides for himself what ‘mattered 
most.’ Until historians arrive at agreement on ‘the 
undeviating regularity of the moral world,’ it is 
no more possible to obtain unanimity on ‘what 
mattered most’ than on ‘what actually happened.’ 
And we are as far as ever from ‘the general con- 
nectedness of events.’ 

It is perhaps unfair to consider Christopher 
Dawson's posthumous book together with an 
anthology of pronouncements on history made by 
great historians from Voltaire to the present day.* 
The late Mr. Dawson was not a great historian: 
he was a diligent Roman Catholic publicist with 
a considerable and genuine interest in history. 
Naturally, articles written over thirty years tend 
to be repetitive, and by the time he reaches the 
end of the volume the reader will have had more 
than enough of Le Play, Spengler and Toynbee. 
Nor unless he shares Mr. Dawson’s faith is he 
likely to be convinced by Mr. Dawson's philo- 
sophy of history. For Mr. Dawson had no desire 
to seek agreement with other historians on ‘the 
undeviating regularity of the moral world.’ For 
him ‘the [Roman] Church remains the guardian of 
the secret of history.’ 

But for all its intransigence Mr. Dawson’s 
book links up with Mr. Stern’s in one interesting 
respect, namely in its nagging (though of course 
hostile) interest in Marxism, since ‘socialism alone 
possesses any kind of a sociology, and it derives 
considerable advantage from the fact.” Mr. Daw- 
son’s object, of course, was to build up a Roman 
Catholic sociology no less.opposed than Marxism 
to those ‘liberal-idealist philosophies’ which he 
believed 20th-century experience had overthrown. 

Marx, one of those historians who did try 
to see an objective connectedness in events, is 
inadequately represented in Mr. Stern’s collec- 
tion; but his shadow hangs heavily over the 


* DyNAMICS OF WorLD History. By Christopher 
Dawson, edited by John J. Mulloy. (Sheed and Ward, 
25s.) THE VARIETIES OF History. Edited, selected and 
introduced by Fritz Stern. (Meridian Books, Thames 
and Hudson, 15s.) 
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twentieth-century contributors. The liveliest of 
them are Unwin, Beard and Sir Lew; : 
€wis Namier 
The first two own up to being influenced by Mar, 
and Sir Lewis's method, we are told by Sir John 
Neale, ‘derives from Marx.’ When Professor 
Namier declares that ‘it certainly seems IMPOssible 
to attach to conscious political thought the 
importance which was ascribed to it a 
or even fifty years ago,’ he may be referring to 
the influence of Freud, but more to that of Mary, 

But Marx’s influence, at least in western 
Europe, has been curiously one-sided, exclysi 
economic: so much so that Mr. Stern even refers 
in his Introduction to Marx’s ‘economic deter. 
minism, a phrase which would make Marx and 
Engels turn in their graves. Sir Lewis Namier has 
had to defend himself against the charge of 
‘taking the mind out of history,’ of ‘discerning 
self-interest or ambition in men, but showing in. 
sufficient appreciation of political principles and 
of abstract ideals.’ The modern French monetary 
school explains the ebbs and flows in the sixteenth. 
century religious wars in terms of price fluctua. 
tions; an English historian suggests that th 
Puritan Revolution was caused by the declining 
incomes of a section of the gentry. Curiously 
enough it is a Soviet Marxist, Pokrovsky, who 
points out that statistics, though necessary for 
historians, are not a substitute for history, 

A corrective to the crude economic determinism 
of many modern historians is to be found among 
writers, less well known in this country, who have 
also clearly been influenced by Marx—those 
American cultural historians who are trying afresh 
to see ‘the general connectedness of events’ by 
linking ideas to the societies which gave them 
birth. ‘The next generation,’ one of them writes, 
‘may see the development of a somewhat new 
historical genre, which will be a mixture of 
traditional history and the social sciences. It will 
differ from the narrative history of the past in 
that its primary purpose will be analytical. It wil 
differ from the typical historical monograph of 
the past in that it will be more consciously 
designed as a literary form and will focus on type 
of problems that the monograph has all too often 
failed to raise.’ 

I should not myself go all the way with thee 
Americans, who ‘love to talk about our cultures 
we do about our psyches.’ I feel a little uneasy 
when Professor Barzun tells us that ‘the taska 
appreciating all that is historically wrapped upia 
a Cavalier lyric’ brings the historian face to fae 
with, inter alia, ‘the origin of the fashion for me 
to wear long hair in curls.’ Sir Lewis is mor 
cautious. ‘The unqualified practitioner must m@ 
be let loose, not even on the dead, and a me 
smattering of psychology is likely to result i 
superficial, hasty judgments, framed in a naused 
ing jargon.’. But he, too, advocates use of & 
methods of modern psychology. 

The main impression gained from Mr. Stem 
useful book is the lack of agreement among com 
petent historical practitioners as to what they # 
about. A distinguished historian of the last gene 
tion said that the ideal history would have ® 
readers, and many academic historians toa 
seem to go to endless pains to live up to that hip 
standard. So it is agreeable to end by quoi 
from the first number of The English Historia 
Review: ‘We believe that dull history is usua 
bad history.’ 
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The Biography Racket 


Mary Kingsley: A Victorian in the Jungle. By 
Olwen Campbell. (Methuen, 21s.) 
Mary Kingsley. By Cecil Howard. (Hutchinson, 
2Is.) 
The Life and Work of Harriet Martineau. By 
Vera Wheatley. (Secker and Warburg, 35s.) 
one of the symptoms of the Age of Literacy is 
the multiplication of biographies. Biography, at 
its best, is an art though a second-rate one. At its 
worst, it is as bad as bad television, for its essence 
js the second-hand, doctored experience. By a 
skilful biographer, the experience may be well 
doctored and result in a work of historical impor- 
tance. But in the hands of a lazy author, egged on 
by a lazy publisher trying to sell more books to a 
lazy reading public, it is a degenerate literary 
form. This applies in varying degrees to three 
pooks that have been published in the last few 
weeks. 

Authors like biography because it gives them 
something to write about; it ‘pre-selects’ a small 
and manageable chunk of literary material. Pub- 
lishers like it because they know, in advance, 
more or less what they are going to get. Readers 
like biography because it is part of the fact-is- 
stranger-than-fiction stream which has been flow- 
ing so strongly since the war. And critics do their 
own little bit to encourage it because it provides 
an excuse for easy exhibitionism. One critic, 
writing the other day about The Life and Work 
of Harriet Martineau, began by admitting that 
she was ‘more interesting to read about than to 
read.’ There followed, in his review, 200 words 
of criticism and rather more than 1,000 words of 
his own version of the life and works of this un- 
readable writer. 

That two biographies of Mary Kingsley should 
be published within a month is more explicable 
than that a new biography of Harriet Martineau 
should join the three (plus her Autobiography 
with Memorials by her Friends) already in exis- 
tence. Mary Kingsley, like Miss Martineau, wrote 
her own books—witty, colloquial, macabrely 
funny in advance of her time, serious, instructive 
and entertaining. All this we are told and can 
indeed deduce from the extracts of them given in 
the two biographies. Miss Kingsley was also a 
remarkable and mysterious woman who travelled 
the unexplored regions of West Africa in the 
1890s, who studied African fetishes, the domestic 
habits of cannibals, tropical fishes, and the prac- 
tices of witch doctors, colonial administrators and 


traders. According to both her current biogra- 
phers, she has as much to teach us about the mis- 
takes of modern imperialism as she had to teach 
Joseph Chamberlain in the days when the white 
man was first shouldering his burden. 

But please, Mr. Hutchinson, and please, Mr. 
Methuen, why do you not give us these books of 
hers? There are only two (West African Studies 
and Travels in Africa) and they are both out 
of print. If you want to keep your authors 
employed, by all means let them edit and refine 
Miss Kingsley’s work, let them cover it with foot- 
notes that we needn’t read, let them cut it and 
write a lengthy introduction. But where there is 
(from the evidence of the extracts that you do 
print) superb first-hand material, why give us 
second-rate, second-hand stuff? In no time, you 
will be giving us a biography of Sir James Frazer 
with short excerpts from The Golden Bough, 
while the abridged edition is preserved in the 
Bodleian for post-graduate theses on the magical 
control of rain. 

For the biographer of Harriet Martineau, there 
is even less excuse. If Miss Martineau is really 
more interesting to read about than to read, which 
I doubt, then she must indeed be quite unread- 
able. And as she was a professional writer, I can 
see no reason whatsoever for spending 35s. on 
400 long pages about her. It is arguable that she 
had her place in the social and literary evolution 
of the nineteenth century. She developed a 
journalistic technique for which Fleet Street is 
in her debt; she travelled in America and the 
Middle East when this was adventurous for any- 
body, let alone a maiden lady; she was one of the 
first disciples of hypnotism; and she died an 
agnostic in a highly theological era. Then let her 
be written about, if she cannot be left to speak 
for herself, as a small part in a number of smaller 
pictures. Do not let her be written about as if 
she were George Sand and George Eliot in one. 
Mrs. Wheatley commits the greatest of all biogra- 
phers’ sins. She regards it as her duty to exonerate 
Harriet from every accusation (of conceit, of 
being a bore, of neglecting her mother, etc. etc.) 
that was ever made against her by her contem- 
poraries and her other biographies while she has 
little good to say for her work. She gives the 
impression of suffering from a sense of inferiority 
about her subject, of needing to justify her own 
involvement in Miss Martineau by endless justifi- 
cations of Miss Martineau herself. 

Don’t, unless you are a feminist, a pedant about 
Victorian England, or a lady of limitless leisure, 
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bother with Mrs. Wheatley on Miss Martineau. 
Do not bother much with Mr. Howard on Miss 
Kingsley. But read Miss Campbell on Miss Kings- 
ley because Miss Kingsley herself is worth read- 
ing, and because Miss Campbell interferes with 
her to the minimum. JENNY NASMYTH 


Down the Road from Gibbsville 


A Family Party. By John O'Hara. (Cresset Press, 
8s. 6d.) 

TuHIs novelette is in the form of an address 
delivered by a small-town bigwig at a dinner given 
in honour of a prominent local physician. We hear 
how Doc Sam Merritt saved many a life on the 
night of the Short Mountain train-wreck, how he 
became a doctor, how he used to go out shooting, 
how he collected a lot of money towards the build- 
ing of a hospital right here in Lyons (Penn.) and 
took it like the man he was when the hospital had 
to be at Johnsville (Penn.) instead, how his wife 
went round the bend—a rather deft manceuvre, I 
should say, on the part of one married to some- 
body as relentlessly large-hearted and self-sacrific- 
ing and community-serving as Doc Sam Merritt. 
Short as it is in book form, the speech would have 
lasted a good hour, plus time for the speaker to 
indulge in solo fits of laughter, panoramic glances 
round the room and elaborately pantomimed 
water-sipping: he is clearly that sort of speaker. 
I hope we are to imagine the waiters as having 
left full bottles of brandy and liqueurs on the 
tables. 

In an earlier piece of Mr. O’Hara’s, The 
Farmers Hotel, there were disquieting traces of 
sentimental optimism, of an all-good-pals-and- 
jolly-good-company view of human nature, This 
view has spread all over A Family Party. Every- 
body is a good chap, mostly in a bluff no-nonsense 
way—the chap responsible for getting the hos- 
pital project shifted to Johnsville isn’t a good 
chap, but he only comes in to show what an extra 
good chap Sam Merritt is—and of course every 
local character is a hell of a character. It is hard 
tu believe that the author of this stuff is also 
the author of Appointment in Samarra (whose 
hero, Julian English, would have poured a glass 
of beer over dear old Doc Merritt every time he 
saw him) and Butterfield 8, those marvellous 
portrayals of fear, spite, lust and greed. Only 
thirty-five miles, we learn from A Family Party, 
separate Lyons from Gibbsville, where Julian 
English did his stuff; an easy run, and downhill 
all the way. KINGSLEY AMIS 


The Organization Man 


WILLIAM H. WHYTE 


‘A sober and absorbing piece of social analysis . . . based on long professional observation of management 
problems with some on-the-spot research in Park Forest, a Chicago suburban starling-roost of Organization 
Men and their families. It is an alarming book, perceptive as a microscope in its appraisement of this new 
influential élite which through the size of its purchasing power is changing the climate of American society.’ 


‘It is seldom one reviews a book of first-rate importance . . . this is one. Mr. Whyte has done a good deal more 
than simply produce a shrewd account of certain trends in modern American business. His book covers the main 
theories and practices of modern conformism.’ THE DIRECTOR 


JONATHAN CAPE 


DAILY MAIL 
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Moorishness 


George Moore: Letters 1895-1933 to Lady 
Cunard. (Hart-Davis, 27s. 6d.) 
“Some men kiss and tell,’ said Sarah Purser in a 
well-known gibe, ‘but Mr. Moore doesn’t kiss and 
<loes tell.” Poor Moore, he was always laying him- 
self open to the malice of others—not that he 
could not manage plenty himself when the need 
arose. But he successfully aroused the collective 
spitefulness that is Ireland’s main defence mech- 
anism, and it has left him caricatured for ever. 
“A man carved out of a turnip,’ said Yeats. “Mr. 
Moore conducts his education in public,’ sneered 
Wilde. The ridiculous squireen from the County 
Mayo who became an art-fancier in Paris, a pre- 
posterous patriot in Dublin, and a pallid zsthete 
in Ebury Street—that was his public and not 
. engaging figure. 

Yet here we have him, kissing or telling or not, 
the devoted and accepted admirer of, and the 
writer of impassioned and fulsome letters to, the 
greatest society hostess of her day, the American 
millionairess Maud Alice Burke, Lady Cunard. 
The affair lasted nearly forty years, and must have 
involved the exchange of several thousand letters. 
But Lady Cunard, who died in 1948, fifteen years 
after Moore, held grimly on to the correspon- 
dence and only 276 of the letters, all from Moore, 
have survived, in the possession of Mr. Sacheverell 
Sitwell. These, with the exception of some of no 
consequence, have been devotedly edited by Mr. 
Rupert Hart-Davis. 

In a way they cast no particularly new light on 
Moore. He still shows his wonderful capacity for 
the absurd and pretentious. The sheer gro- 
tesquerie, the veritable Moorishness of Moore, 
is always just round the corner. He writes of 
Lord Howard de Walden: ‘He is a great 
dear . . . like Jesus Christ—I mean very much 
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‘A notable book—wonderfully told.’ 
BIRMINGHAM POST (‘B.B.’) 
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TILL SEVEN 


GEOFFREY DENNIS’s ‘extra- 
ordinary literary feat. He has put back 
his mind to early childhood and recalls 
it with a vividness which makes a 
reader remember his own adventures 
in that lost, beautiful and terrible world.’ 
SPECTATOR (CHRISTOPHER SYKES) 
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in the same way—an affectionate nature like 
myself.’ No wonder they gathered round and 
jeered at him. This self-educated, self-styled 
gentleman from the wilds of the West of Ireland 
was an easy target. There is a reproduction in Mr. 
Hart-Davis’s book of a painting by Orpen in 
which Lady Cunard masterfully dominates 
Moore. He huddles in the corner of a sofa, his 
moustaches almost visibly waving with distress, 
and a look on his face that clearly shows that he 
is afraid she is going to bite. This is the Moore of 
tradition, the helpless ass who fell with a dull thud 
between two literary periods. 

That he was a failure there can be hardly any 
doubt. He was always there ready for a fight when 
the fashionable quarrel was taking place some- 
where else. He came back to Ireland to help to 
save the soul of the people by reviving the Irish 
language, only to find that if the Irish wanted 
their language revived at all—which was doubtful 
—they certainly did not want it revived by Mr. 
Moore. The attempt to purvey French culture 
from Ebury Street met with equally dismal failure. 
And when Moore Hall was burned down in 1923, 


Down Under 


Summer of the Seventeenth Doll. By Ray Lawler. 
(Angus and Robertson, 10s. 6d.) 


The Australian Commonwealth. By Brian Fitz- 
patrick. (F. W. Cheshire, 30s.) 


Reflections on Australian Foreign Policy. By 
F. W. Eggleston. (F. W. Cheshire, 30s.) 
People for Australia. By A. Lodewyckx. (F. W. 
Cheshire, 30s.) 
AUSTRALIANS say migration, suppressing the 
prefixes e- or im-, and no wonder: the Common- 
wealth is used to bleedings of population, as 
well as to blood-transfusions from our stock. 
Each year the planes and ships carrying young 
Britons to the Southern Cross pass, in mid-Indian 
Ocean, those that bear young Australians back to 
the North Star. There are now 60,000 Australian 
residents in England, plus 40,000 transient visitors 
each summer. 

Among the migrants to the Old Country have 
been many of Australia’s finest artists: forced, 
by the limitations of artistic opportunity at home, 
to conquer a second, wider world. The English 
citadels of opera and ballet, of the concert hall 
and painting, and, outstandingly, of the popular 
arts of journalism and Variety, have already been 
assailed and won; the stage, too, by Australian 
actors—and now, in the person of Mr. Ray 
Lawler, by a dramatist of compelling power. 

TIME: Early December. It is five o'clock on 
a warm Sunday afternoon. A table is heavily set 
for the big meal of the week, Sunday tea. 

From the first stage direction of Summer 
of the Seventeenth Doll, we are plunged into the 
authentic Antipodean atmosphere: of heat, of 
vigour, of violence, of emotional frustration, of 
the blighted Australian myth and dream of the 
individualist hero in the glorious outback, the 
man of will and muscle confronting the whole 
continent . . . now a fallen hero because, as well 
as his youthful strength, the national dream that 
the country is still young is fading too. 

Roo’s tragic situation is Australia’s: the pain- 
ful awakening to adult responsibility. The war, 
aircraft, tracked vehicles and rocket-ranges, have 
opened up the vast interior, and violated its 
mystery for ever. Outside, the umbilical cord to 
Europe has been cut: Australians are alone, a 
handful of white millions in a huge, encircling 
Asian sea. Farewell the happy days when ‘home’ 
was England, the dear imperial Mum, Asians the 
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it was not because the younger generation hag 
any strong views about the writings of 
Moore, but simply because his brother, Colonel 
Maurice Moore, was a Senator on the Free State 
side. 
But he had a quality; he did not escape from 
Mayo to Paris just for escape. He had a feeling 
for Art—something that is liable to lead a Person 
into just these absurdities that Moore not only 
toppled into but wallowed in. The feeling, hoy. 
ever, was still genuine. He was, after all, one of 
the first non-Frenchmen to appreciate the Post. 
Impressionisis. He knew about, and was lauding, 
poets like Laforgue before they were ever Picked 
up by Mr. Pound and Mr. Eliot. In these letters 
we see him at his best, because for all the inciden. 
tal niaiseries, in them he is writing about the things 
he cared most for—art and music—and mogt 
people are at their best when they are being 
genuinely enthusiastic. There may never be g 
Moore revival—people may never again be able 
to be quite so hieratic about the Beautiful, We 
are not necessarily any the better off for that. 
of THOMAS HOGAN 




















Coming Up 


real colonials, and Prime Minister Billy Hughes 
could tease poor Woodrow Wilson in the Galerie 
des Glaces. Now, Australians have to think quick, 
think hard, and for themselves. 

The Australian Commonwealth, by Brian Fitz. 
patrick, is an admirable instance of such thinking 
It surveys Australia in the last half-century with 
wit, penetration, meticulous scholarship and an 
engaging radical bias. National habits are 
described: the booze, so dearly loved, so hard to 
get, the gambling, illegal and practised every- 
where, the fanatical sport-cult, and the ear- 
cracking accent. 

We hear of the miserable ‘abos,’ not even 
citizens, the shreds of their continent filched for 
the rocket-range. Of the ‘New Australians,’ now 
one in nine: the same proportion as that of ‘Bush’ 
dwellers to the urban population. Of that 
cherished dogma the ‘White Australia’ policy— 
which, however shocking to the liberal-minded, 
means that Aussies are the only tropical Euro 
peans in the world who've done their own dirty 
manual work. 

Before the Hitler war Australia had no diplo- 
matic corps to speak of: now, suave but purpose 
ful, Aussie diplomats abound. Reflections on 
Australian Foreign Policy, by the late F. ©. 
Eggleston, formerly ambassador at Chungking 
contains solid reflections on these affairs. People 
for Australia, by Professor A. Lodewyckx, isa 
equally solid study of Australia’s top problem: 
population—a well-meaning book, inclined # 
idealised ‘solutions’ . . . what would Roo 9% 
one wonders, to its critique of ‘White Australia? 
One word, I think. 

These books point to a growth of self-examim 
tion, self-awareness: and hence, soon, one mij 
expect, to a greater thoughtfulness and eloquent. 
‘With the reputed exceptions of the Ojibbeway 
and Iroquois,’ says Mr. Fitzpatrick, ‘there may be 
no community less given to conversation.’ Tw 
true! That is precisely one of Mr. Lawl 
difficulties—his heroes are so tongue-tied, 
introspect so ponderously, that to make their deep 
emotions manifest, the dramatist sometimes ™ 
to fall back on the eloquent asides of his ¢ 
stage directions. But if Roo, one day, is givea 
gift of poetic speech to match his depth of fe 
ing, what splendid Australian heroes we shall he 
upon the stage! 
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Beckett Country 


4g That Fall. By Samuel Beckett. (Faber and 
Faber, 5s.) 
Let us take a look at catastrophe. 

What is it? Some kind of guillotine fallen, pro- 
ducing an enormity of dislocation, a severing of 
the living Godhead from its body, translating the 
jiving privacy of the heart's blood into a lot of 
dirty stains upon a public floor, and, so, insolently 
betraying a a hard-won homogeneous universe 
back into chaos again. 

(Forgive me if I find I, too, must keep travelling 
in symbols, when trying to come to the heart of 
a literary maze entirely built up of them.) 

It’s no use trying to understand All That Fall, or 
any other one of Samuel Beckett’s works singly, 
on its own. For this is all one territory, the place of 
some primal catastrophe, the dismal platform 
where stood the fatal block and guillotine. And 
the figure that haunts there, every night punc- 
tually as twilight falls—is it any wonder that he 
wanders eternally round it, always in circles 
(sometimes backwards, but always round and 
round and round again), head under arm, refus- 
ing to leave the dismal place; cursing; raising his 
sightless eyes every few paces upwards... to 
whom?—To where he supposes that potent male 
figure lurks away, withdrawn now and reluctant 
fo appear, who had the power to hold him up, 
but chose instead to mow him down. 

The victim—this half-seen, nocturnal ghost, 
this only half-existing ‘thing’ (as flesh and blood 
sandards go), self-flagellating perambulator in 
the limbo of the inward-turning eye—goes under 
many names, but does not change his sombre 
character. 

We can call him Man After the Fali. 
Medieval Man. The Gothic Soul. The Alternative 


Convention (if we have just been reading Sir 
Kenneth Clark). Samuel Beckett calls him ‘Lucky’ 
in the famous Godot play—the creature become 
dependent on the tyrant’s noose, with his ‘Alas! 
Alas! On! On!’ We ourselves may also call him 
‘Didi, in the selfsame ‘play, that poet clochard 
so weirdly emptied of human purpose and earthly 
love, still ever refusing to vacate that frightful 
spot, still raising his obsessed eyes upwards to the 
treacherous Father-Figure-Out-Of-Sight. 

You can hear this damned soul’s disembodied 
and blaspheming laughter echoing through All 
That Fall. And smell him there too, all over 
—for instance in the enigmatic dung that the 
carter Christie tries to hawk; and the familiar 
bitter brooding upon Holy Writ. Again, you can 
call him Molloy, in Beckett’s novel of that name 
—that soul-freezing, farouche, mutilated tramp, 
decomposing in the wilderness, once more 
betrayed and left to rot. (Through the agency of 
a Sadistic clergyman this time, whose instructions 
from On High to save him were, anyway, quite 
inadequate to the job.) 

This Molloy is the most frank and explicit per- 
son of anyone in Beckett’s land. Listen to him on 
page 39: ‘The glorious, the truly glorious weather 
would have gladdened any other heart but mine. 
But I have no reason to be gladdened by the 
sun and I take good care not to be. The 4Agean, 
thirsting for heat and light, him I killed, he 
killed himself, early on, in me. The pale gloom 
of rainy days was better fitted to my taste... .” 

Yet there is, thank goodness, as we know, an- 
other side, another aspect, to this soul with many 
names. Spectre he may be now, but he still 
retains much of a rich earthly personality. He is 
a great wit and wag; an engaging tease, full of 
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paradox and Irish blarney. A scholar. A vision- 
ary. And at all times a fine, strong, graceful, cun- 
ning poet. That is surely quite something to be 
going on with, for a ghost? 

Now again here, in thi¢ radio drama (perhaps 
Beckett's finest work), are there not, in spite of 
all, signs that the gangrene is clearing up around 
the primal wound? Do we not find this Gothic 
spirit breaking off, more than once, his runic 
song about how many devils can dance upon a 
needle’s point, and stretching out his hand to 
take up something that looks remarkably like 
one of our own twentieth-century instruments, 
some sort of factual register—thermometer or 
whatnot—something connected with, of all things, 
the Sun? : 

If so (and I think we do find that), then for all 
Us Modern A2geans who so pride ourselves on 
having sloughed off the dank, dogma-patterned, 
medieval skin, this small volume may well mark 


a red-letter day. JULIA STRACHEY 


The Peculiar Caste 


A Regency Visitor: The Letters of Prince Piickler- 
Muskau. Edited by E. M. Butler. (Collins, 
21s.) 


IN the world of its time Regency England had the 
standing of present-day America. It was therefore 
the place people went to marry money. When 
Prince Hermann Piickler-Muskau arrived on that 
mission in 1826, he was conscious of arriving in 
the first nation on the face of the earth. Behind 
him in his German principality was his best of 
friends, his motherly ex-wife, whom he had 
divorced to save his tottering estates, who was to 
remain part of his establishment and to whom he 
sent a string of rueful letters retailing his adven- 
tures in English society. These letters were soon 
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large after her release from a Mental Hospital. 


Before Dark 


EILEEN BASSING 


Beginning where the Snake Pit left off this novel tells the story of a young 
woman’s fight to establish herself again with her family and the world at 
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CASSINO 


FRED MAJDALANY’S Portrait of a Battle 


The Pearl Harbour Attack 


Day of infamy 


WALTER LORD 


Author of the Titanic story, A Night to Remember 
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“Cassino is a story of mounting tragedy, of agony on the classic scale, 
macabre... Mr. Majdalany describes all this supremely well—vividly, 
confidently, calmly, humanely and without prejudice.” 

RALEIGH TREVELYAN. Sunday Times 


“... he has given us a magnificent picture of the whole series of battles 
that were fought to open the road to Rome. His description of the 
strategic background is clear, and superbly convincing is his evoca- 
tion of the tactical situation and the moral strength braced for combat 

in it. 
“The story is enthralling, dramatic and uncommonly informative.” 
ERIC LINKLATER. Daily Telegraph 


21s. net. Illustrated 


Book Society Recommendation. 





The Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour is one of the most 
significant episodes in the history of mankind. In his search 
for material the author travelled 14,000 miles and inter- 
viewed some six hundred individuals, American and 
Japanese, who took part in the drama (voluntarily or in- 
voluntarily) in one capacity or another. By blending 
personal details, important and trivial, into his uncannily 
informed and perceptive ‘on the spot’ account, Walter Lord 
shows just what it was like to be on the delivery or receiving 
end at Pearl Harbour on the 7th of December, 1941. 
Our on Monday. 18s. net. 
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published and were hailed throughout Europe as 
a body of splendid revelation. Miss Sarah Austin 
ably translated them into English a' little later 
and Miss Butler has now edited the translation. It 
entirely deserves a second reading. 

The Prince was a gallant and wilful cosmopoli- 
tan figure, an avid theatregoer and ‘parkomane.’ 
With Kean on the stage and with Nash’s town 
planning, England offered him a rare field. His 
sympathies as a liberal were with Napoleon, 
Byron and Canning, and he considered that the 
art of government was the art of maintaining a 
power ‘radically sprung from sin and error.’ 
Liberal or not, he seems to have seen precious 
little of the gatherings at Holland House. Duty 
called him instead to a huge attendance at balls, 
dinners, Ascot, Brighton and the rest. That is 
what the letters tend to be about. They contain 
the usual Marco Polo touches, in which he notices 
the more piquant contrasts with continental habit. 
Thrown on the fire, English beer blazes like spirit 
and one Englishman cut off his dead mother’s 
head to remember her by. (He did much the same 
himself, one might think, with his first wife.) 
There is also a stock of amiable conversation 
about nothing in particular. With some sauce 
devised. by the Prince Regent, reports the 
Almanac des Gourmands, ‘on mangerait son pére.’ 

Countries which come to world power are 
regularly charged with coarseness and material- 
ism. It is a sort of tax on success, as America has 
found. Considering the Prince’s mission, all men- 
tion of which has been excised from the published 
letters, he might have been more sparing with 
these charges. They are often a mere grumbling. 
Especially towards the end of the letters, how- 
ever, he does achieve some serious and telling 
observations. Through the elegance and detach- 
ment, firm personal standards emerge, based on a 
belief in naturalness and benevolence. What he 
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Ready on the 27th 
GERMANS UNDER MY BED 


by EWART JONES 
15s. 
“Racily written chronicle of the daring and 
resourceful attempts by the author—a private 
soldier—to escape from the Germans.” 
—WILLIAM LLoyp in advance notice in Smith's 
Trade News. 


OUT OF MY DARKNESS 


by WILLIAM SHEPPARD 
15s. 





A dramatic account of the 
author’s recovery of sight. 


THE YEAR BOOK OF JAZZ 


by LEONARD FEATHER, author of 
THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF JAZZ 
Fully illustrated 
42s. 


“ Heavenly and delightful ”. 
says GILBERT HARDING of 


IT’S ALL YOURS 


by FRANCIZS FLIGHT 
12s. 6d. 
A novel that takes the lid off ‘ Debs’ parties 


P.S. THE MYTHMAKER 
by SARAH GAINHAM 
is coming! 
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saw around him was the ‘inflexible, stony arro- 
gance’ of the aristocracy and a greedy and brutal 
poor. Religion was a very casual affair, and on 
English royalty he speaks for all the world with 
the voice of Lord Altrincham. Social life 
resembled an artificial system of castes, function- 
ing higher up at the dictates of snobbery and 
fashion. He decided that the fashionable were not 
necessarily the aristocratic but a ‘peculiar caste’ 
in English society, ‘an imperium in imperio.’ The 
essence of his charge is that decency was deeply 


Apples and Strontium 90 


The Origin of Life on the Earth. By A. J. Oparin, 
translated by A. Synge. Third edition. (Oliver 
and Boyd, 35s.) 


The Inhabited Universe. By K. W. Gatland and 
D. D. Dempster. (Wingate, 21s.) 


Once Round the Sun. By R. Fraser. (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 16s.) 


WuEN Newton in the seventeenth century con- 
ceived the notion that the movements of the stars 
and planets were governed by the same mathe- 
matical rules as those covering the fall of apples, 
this represented a remarkable development in 
human thought. But when in the twentieth cen- 
tury Einstein extended Newton’s arguments with 
the idea that mass and energy were linked in a 
mathematical relationship, this was followed 
almost at once by its painfully material applica- 
tion, namely the atomic bomb. This close linking 
of intellectual theory with practical application 
makes it Very important for educated people to 
follow the development by scientists of new 
theories. Unfortunately, there are two serious 
difficulties. Firstly, the facts upon which the new 
hypotheses are based are often complicated and 
difficult to understand and, secondly, few scien- 
tists possess the ability to communicate their ideas 
to non-technical people. 


This was not always so. When Darwin pub- 
lished his book in 1859, the importance and 
originality of what he was saying was immediately 
understood, Darwin traced the gradual develop- 
ment of more complex living creatures from 
simpler forms by the process of evolution. He 
left open, however, the question of how life 
itself started initially. Professor Oparin, of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR, has now 
written a scholarly monograph, excellently trans- 
lated into English by Ann Synge, on the origin 
of life on the earth. It is a third, up-to-date 
edition of a book first published in 1936. 

Professor Oparin’s theory—supported by a 
wealth of scientific evidence—is that organic 
compounds were produced without the need for 
living cells in earlier stages of the development 
of the earth; that appropriate organic materials 
become segregated in globules, which were the 
predecessors of living cells, in just the same way 
as colloidal compounds like gelatine and gum 
arabic are known to form globules; and that 
gradually in the progress of the slow epochs of 
the evolution of the earth there arose the simplest 
types of living cells from which in their turn the 
whole progress of biological evolution began. 

The publishers claim that this js not essentially 
a book for specialists but may be read with profit 
by anybody with a modicum of scientific educa- 
tion, They are wrong. The first chapter about 
ancient and medizval beliefs leading up to the 
work of Pasteur is fascinating. The second and 
third chapters, rebutting the theory that life 
arrived on earth from another planet and review- 
ing some of the odder alternative hypotheses, are 
still of considerable general interest. Even Chapter 
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unfashionable. ‘Good nature,’ he was assureg ‘a 
quite mauvais ton in London; and really it ig 

bad style to take up and will never do.’ . 

Since the extreme ends of the fruit were ro 

in English society, the Prince looked to the middle 
class for a process of gradual reform. Only this 
could rescue the English system from the fate of 
the French forty years before. If he never dig. 
covered the bride he came for, he got his Teforms, 
And when good nature came in again, it came in 
with a vengeance. KARL MILLER 
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IV, with its discussion of the formation of the 
earth and its review of the evidence Showing the 
presence of carbon compounds on stars and Other 
planets than our own, is still within the reach of 
the cultural reader. But from there on the mount. 
ing weight of technical detail will deter all but the 
students of ‘honours’ biochemistry. 

The book by Mr. Gatland and Dr, Dempster 
really is designed for the general reader. Here 
again we have the competent scientist with some. 
thing new and important to say about man’s 
understanding of Nature. The genesis of the stars 
and the earth as it is now understood in the light 
of the radical advances in modern astronomy is 
reviewed, together with the principal facts about 
the origin of life. The current scientific belief js 
that creation is a continuous process and that 
hydrogen atoms steadily forming in space coalesce 
to produce new stars to replace those that grow 
old and die away. 

In Professor Oparin’s book, the technical com. 
plexity of biochemical terminology hampers com. 
munication between himself and the general 
reader. Mr. Gatland and Dr. Dempster tend to 
the opposite extreme. Phrases like ‘the penetrating 
eye of the scientist,’ ‘the proud brain (of man); 
‘the incredible universe’ and ‘the brink of the 
unknown’ are all discouraging. Even more unfor- 
tunate is their inclusion of thirty pages about 
belief in God. To dismiss the great religions of 
the world as branches of anthropology founded 
on illusion suggests that a scientist may know a 
great deal about the origin of life and still be 
remarkably naive about its other aspects. 

We are today in the middle of a scientific 
renaissance. Great things are being achieved. But 
too many of the scientists who achieve them speak 
with muffled voices. Dr. Fraser, for instance, has 
written a book about the International Geophys- 
cal Year, an enterprise which is equal in its magni 
tude to the building of a medizval cathedral. He 
describes clearly the present knowledge of the 
earth and its magnetic field, of the movements oj 
the seas, of the zones of the atmosphere, and di 
cusses the bombardments of particles from the 
sun and from space and their effects. He describe 
too, the remarkable efforts of the men from fifty 
four countries who have now combined to obtal 
more knowledge about these matters. Yet suttl 
the ‘IGY’ is more than a large bread-and-buttef 
scheme to improve radio transmission and i 
crease the accuracy of weather forecasting as Dr 
Fraser seems to suggest. Are not these young met 
suffering privations in their camps at the Soul 
Pole, scattered in islands in the Pacific, firing a 
rockets and watching through telescopes 
they not, as they scrutinise sunspots and walt 
for the Aurora, testifying to the spiritual naturee 
man even in his scientific endeavours? 
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The Double, by Dostoevsky has just been} 
lished by the Harvill Press (12s. 6d.) in a new 
successful translation by George Bird. It 
written by Dostoevsky in his middle twenties 
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of ordinary price 


If youare amongst the thinking people who want to 
knowand understand modern minds—to turn again to 
the choice passages and revive memories of the great 
in fact and fiction — then WORLD BOOKS are for you. 

They bring you every month a new book selected by 
& panel of literary experts. They enable you to build 
your own library of all that is best in current writing. 


YOUR OWN MAGNIFICENT LIBRARY 


Bound in buckram with real leather labels 
titled in real gold. Unabridged. 


JOIM NOW - Send no money 
I To WORLD BOOKS (The Reprint Society Ltd.) 
| 22 Gelden Square, London, ‘W.1. 
| Please enrol me as a Member. I agree to accept your next 
| 6 monthly selections. 
I will pay 5/3 monthly (plus 9d. postage) on receipt of 
each book. (U.K. only.) 
_ For overseas subscribers who must prepay :— 
— I enclose 36/- for 6 months. 


This enrolment also entitles me to buy your extra books at 
Privilege prices. (Or hand this to your bookseller). 
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THE COMING 
PROGRAMME 





November choice 


BUGLES and a TIGER 
The author of 
*‘Bhowani Junction’ 
tells his own sto 
adventures in India. 
December choice 

THE LONG VIEW 
Elizabeth Howard's 
fascinating novel 
which was selected 
by The BookSociety. 
January choice 

z00 ST to GUIANA 
David Attenbor- 
onen? fine account 
of animal collecting. 
February choice 

WING LEADER 
Story of ‘Johnnie’ 
Johnson, famous 
war-time ace. 

also great “‘extras’’ 
A. A, MILNE’S 
Winnie-the-Pooh and 
The House at Pooh 

—first time 
ever in one volume, 
with all Shepard’s 
original drawings. 
Club price 10j/- 

Ord. price 17/- 
ACentury of Writers 
An anthology of 
great authors. 

Club price 16/- 

Ord. price 21/- 
The drawings of 
LEONARDO DA VINCI 
380 large pages of 
drawings. 

Club price 17]- 
Ord. price 3 gns 
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ON YOUR NEXT VISIT TO THE U.S. it’s worth 
taking an Air France Viscount to Paris just to 





experience the non-stop flight to New York by the 
brand-new Lockheed L-1649A Super Starliner. 
Whatever the weather, this latest Air France 
giant will wing you in incomparable comfort straight 
to your destination; for with its immense maximum 
range of 6,215 miles, the Super Starliner is the only 


airliner able to circle the globe in four flights. 
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New Novels 


The Sword of Pleasure. By Peter Green. (John 
Murray, 16s.) 

The Wedded Life. By Christopher 
(Secker and Warburg, 15s.) 

The Man on the Beach. By David Stuart Leslie. 
(Hutchinson, 15s.) 

The Homeward Run. By Joachim Lehnhoff. 
(Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 13s. 6d.) 


CONSIDERING that history contains so many 
remarkable and enigmatic persons, it is odd that 
they are not more often singled out for portrayal 
in historical novels. I suspect that the fault is 
largely Scott’s; for although that great man 
involuntarily touched off most of our modern 
conceptualising of histéry (one could write a 
thesis on his influence on Marx for instance), he 
had a true British lack of interest in intelligence 
as distinct from environment, trade, clothes, 
class and general descriptability of status. As a 
result of him the big figures in historical fiction 
have tended to be people like Mary Queen of 
Scots, Prince Charlie, Madame de Montespan and 


Arnold. 


so forth—picturesqueness apart, could one 
imagine a duller set? , ' 
Alternatively there are the _fictionalised 


biographies of comparatively simple and un- 
appetising souls like Cesare Borgia, Nero and 
Richard III, making them out to be complex, 
sensitive and humane. It is odd that these should be 
so often repeated when so much real intelligence 
and oddity in the past remains unexplored and 
unimagined. A re-creation of Frederick II, for 
example, or Struensee, or Ptolemy Euergetes. 
Thornton Wilder and Margaret Yourcenar have, 
of course, begun the good work, and now Mr. 
Green follows up his earlier novel on the Pelopon- 
nesian War with an imaginary autobiography of 
Sulla, that strange, cultivated, phenomenally 
successful, heartlessly efficient soldier who 
achieved supreme power at that most critical and 
most interesting period of Roman history, just 
before the break-up of the Republic. 

He was called The Lucky; he had golden hair 
and blue eyes, and the very white skin of his face 
was spattered with a huge purple nevus: an 
enemy once said that he looked like ‘a mulberry 
sprinkled with meal.’ Matter for Sir Walter here? 
No, with masterly tact and forbearance Mr. 
Green eschews the environmental trimmings and 
gives us instead a superb, fast-moving account of 
the great man’s activities: his early successes 
against Jugurtha and Mithridates, his brilliant 
manceuvres in the civil war, the triumph of his 
dictatorship and the irony of his tranquil retire- 
ment to a Campanian farm. All this may sound 
too much like plain history, but in fact only the 
novel could achieve it—holding simultaneously in 
view Sulla’s private life, his attitude towards the 
waning ideologies and greeds of the city, and the 
great set-pieces of the battles. 

The Wedded Life is neo-realism from the 
brutish midlands: the kind of thing that has been 
in vogue lately. At first everything appears to be 
much as usual—the young proletarian with 
ability, in this case scientific; the middle-class wife 
with divided loyalties and a sense of frustration; 
the careful, depressing descriptions of milk bars, 
sculleries, dank buses and Woolworth’s, where 
‘the floors creaked under the weight of relentlessly 
mooning Saturday crowds which drifted haplessly 
between the counters.’ There is also a dying 
mother, a religious spinster and a hearty parson. 
But remarkably enough these dreary ingredients 
are animated into some sort of life by Mr. 
Arnold, although he writes without sureness, plots 
badly and seems ultimately in a muddle about 
what his novel means. None the less it makes its 


mark. It is a change to find that the young man 
has no chip on the shoulder; he is bothered by 
the friendship of a homosexual called Frank, to 
whom he feels a dogged but unsentimental 
loyalty, and his wife expresses her jealousy and 
general fed-upness by priggishly taking Frank’s 
side and upbraiding her husband for being a fair- 
weather friend. This is a really subtle novelist’s 
perception—the bourgeois wife with ideas about 
proletarian warmth and mucking-in, adding her 
high-minded tantrums to the general muddle 
when every sound middle-class instinct in her 
wants to chuck Frank out and have some privacy. 

Lower down the scale, but also good reading 
value, are The Man on the Beach and The Home- 
ward Run. The first is a rather laborious but none 
the less agreeable book about a man who invents 
a strip cartoon hero called Achilles: in a series 
of flashbacks we meet the real people from whom 
he modelled the figure—the most_lively and con- 
vincing being a young Shepherds Bush gangster 
called Ray. The second, from Germany, is a slick, 
fast-moving and well-constructed story of a 
U-boat’s last voyage before May, 1945, somewhat 
along the lines of the Gunner Asch novels. 
Good technical details and a nice sense of the 
strange flavour of the armistice. 


JOHN BAYLEY 


Stranger than Truth 


Great World Mysteries. By Eric Frank Russell. 
(Dennis Dobson, 16s.) 


Three to Conquer. By Eric Frank Russell. (Dennis 
Dobson, 12s. 6d.) 
The Deep Range. By Arthur C. Clarke. (Muller, 
13s. 6d.) 
Fallen Star. By James Blish. (Faber, 15s.) 
PROFESSOR AUDEN has recently pointed out that 
the virtue of curiosity is one which emerges in 
childhood but is desirable in the adult. Yet how 
often it fails to penetrate the self-absorption of 
adolescence. Do you care what really happened 
to the Mary Celeste? Do you have the slightest 
interest in the Devil’s Hoofmarks in Devonshire? 
In what happened to Benjamin Bathurst? In the 
creeping coffins of the Barbados? Questions like 
these (dealt with by Mr. Russell) will sort you out. 

Mr. Russell is, of course, widely known as a 
science-fiction writer of eccentric imagination and 
macabre humour, a good deal of which penetrates 
Great World Mysteries, though it remains on the 
level of popular magazine articles. His Three to 
Conquer is a most admirable piece of straight 
science-fiction, about a telepath’s struggle to 
thwart the takeover of the human race by a para- 
sitic life-form from Venus. 

Mr. Clarke is Mr. Russell’s co-doyen of British 
science-fiction. This time he has found a novel 
locale—the planet Earth. A grounded spaceman is, 
indeed, the hero, and the action takes place in the 
future, among the whaleherds who control a large 
part of the world’s food supply. This calm and 
exciting story ends up on an ethical problem. The 
ethics are adult too: and how often can that be 
said of any piece of fiction whatever? 

Fallen Star is American. It is embellished by 
one of those dust-cqgver blurbs—this time with 
enthusiastic remarks by Kingsley Amis, As a mere 
post-publication reviewer may I add my humble 
ten-cents-worth? James Blish’s work is never less 
than excellent; his tale of presumed Martian 
intervention to suppress the most sensational dis- 
covery of the current Geophysical Year is well 
up to standard, ROBERT CONQUEST 
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Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No. 119 
P. OVERKAMP (Ist equal, Magasinet, 1957) 


BLACK (10 men) 




















WHITE (8 men) 


WHITE to play and mate in two moves: solution next 
week. Solution to the last problem by Wirtanen: 
Q-R 3, threat Q-B 3. 1... Kt-Q 7; 2 Q-K 3 (sg 
Kt-B 4). 1... Kt-K 4; 2 Q-K 3 (set Kt-B 3). 1... 
R-K B 3; 2 Kt-Q B3. 1...R x B; 2 Kt-B4, Note 
how two set mates by Kt are defeated after key by Kt 
being pinned only to reappear against new Black 
defences. 


SUCCESS STORY 


Dr. S. Fazekas came to England eighteen years 
ago from Czechoslovakia with two great ambitions: 
to master the English language and to win the British 
chess championship. This year at Plymouth he 
achieved the easier of the two ambitions—a per- 
formance as remarkable as it was unexpected since, 
at the age of fifty-nine, he was easily the oldest com- 
petitor. 

How did this happen? In the first place he had 
some luck in the draw. When the final round started 
he, Wade, Penrose and Clarke all had seven points 
and in the last round Penrose played Clarke, Wade 
played Alexander and Fazekas played Haygarth, so 
he had unquestionably the easiest final game; more- 
over, whereas Wade and Penrose played almost all 
the strongest players in the course of the tournament, 
Fazekas met neither Alexander nor Clarke. However, 
the champion often owes something to luck in one 
way or another, and what won the championship at 
least as much was the winner’s fighting spirit and 
determination—his final score of seven wins, two 
losses and only two draws reflects this. 


Clarke, Penrose and Wade tied for second place 
with 74/11. The most remarkable of the three results 
was Clarke’s; with two losses and a draw in his first 
three games he might well have given up hope, 
instead of which he started to play in his best form 
and won six games in a row, the last two (each with 
Black, against Alexander and Thomas) being particu- 
larly good. At this stage I confidently expected him to 
win the title but he could make no headway in two 
drawn games against Wade and Penrose in the last 
two rounds and this was not good enough. Wade 
played very hard but not quite well enough to win; 
he met stronger opposition than either Fazekas or 
Clarke, but as against this was lucky not to lose 
against Barden (a game he won) and Abrahams 
(drawn in 115 moves and the remarkably quick time 
of six hours). Penrose in many ways played the best 
chess of the tournament but was far too ready 0 
abandon games as drawn which were still full of play. 


Of the others, I thought Barden played best. He 
had much more bite in his game than I have seem 
previously and but for his old weakness in the end 
game (which cost him two and a half points net) 
would have won the championship. Alexander was 
disappointing, playing the openings indifferently and 
middle game lifelessly, and was only saved from @ 
worse score by good end-game play. Parr made 4 
good start but failed to recover from a defeat in the 
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gxth round by Penrose in a highly critical game in 
which he refused a draw—as a result he lost his next 
three games : had he beaten Penrose he might now be 
champion. Milner-Barry’s form was too bad to be 
true, Abrahams played very well until his tenth-round 


* Joss to Fazekas. and Thomas played bettcr than his 


final score. Of the younger players, Cafferty’s score 
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of seven on his first appearance was extremely good. 
Mardle played with his usual vigour and Gibbs with 
his usual dourness—both with well-earned success. 

Finally, congratulations again to Dr. Fazekas on a 
memorable victory in the closest and most exciting 
championship I can remember—and may he com- 
pletely attain his other ambition as well. 


Flaming Celluloid 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 394 
Report by Richard Usborne 
There is a film currently being shown in London entitled 1 was a Teenage Werewolf. Allowing that 
certain words such as ‘teenage,’ ‘flesh, ‘Eve, ‘night, ‘bride,’ ‘breakfast, ‘passion,’ etc., are incan- 
descent, competitors were invited to devise a list of five titles which should most incite production 
companies to commission stories and produce films to match them. 


Lots of pseudonyms requested by competitors 
this week. I've enjoyed myself hugely, and at least 
half of the offerings the Editor wouldn't let me 
print if I tried. (Though almost none was too 
totally hot for a sin-smiting Sunday paper.) It 
was interesting, and possibly salutary, to examine 
my ‘dirty’ mind and see how many words do have 
incandescent under- or over-tones to me, pre- 
sumably to you and conceivably to the moguls 
of the cinema world. “Women is Sex, men ain't, 
said a New York editor. True or false? Discuss. 
ls ‘Saturday Sadie’ a more incandescent film title 
than ‘Monday Marilyn’? If so, why? Is ‘Airstrip 
Girl’ better than ‘Airport Hostess’? If so, why? 
js Brighton more incandescent than Hove? 


Certain titles (e.g., ‘The Lips of Passion Cry 
Out’: H. A. C. Evans) seem to me permissible 
as translations from the Finnish; good Cameo/ 
Curzon stuff, but not strictly on the beam as | 
set it. I've quoted some of them, but I marked 
them low for prizes. I marked high titles that 
were amusing and possible (G. J. Blundell, with 
‘Desert of Desire, ‘Love Among the Lagoons,’ 
‘Passionate Autumn’ and “Temptation in Tangier, 
had a good list, but they were more possible than 
amusing). More amusing than possible were 
W. H. Patten’s ‘Zombie and Son,’ ‘Beast of Eden,’ 
‘The Wayward Bust,’ ‘From Here to Maternity’ 
and ‘The Constant Nympho,’ and C. G. Crill’s 
‘10,000 Legs Under the Sea.’ But can I judge 
possibility and impossibility? I would have 
thought ‘Getting Gertie’s Garter’ a title that no 
producer would have touched, and I submit that 
the Editor of the Spectator would have refused 
to print it. But it is the title of a well-known and, 
in its day, well-loved play. ‘Lust,’ it seems to me, 
would have been possible as, may indeed have 
been, a title for a Jannings/Stroheim/ Ufa job of 
the early 1930s. But I'd be too shy to leave it in 
a list here. I was particularly intrigued: by the 
I was a Teenage Werewolf title because it 


seemed to me to have all the shape of a good 
Spectator Competition parody of a Sunday paper 
feature article, combining madness with satire. 
And yet it is in fact a film. (Has anyone seen it? 
I wouldn't dare go, lest its performance muddled 
ays muddied the pure, precious ‘evocations of 
its name.) In this competition Desmond Skirrow’s 
‘I Whipped a Communist Monk’ had almost 
everything but credibility, too. 

Try these on your mental screens: ‘Innocence 
Dies in the Jungle’ (Kim), ‘Mate of Frankenstein, 
‘Fill my Pillow with Stardust’ (Goodwill), ‘The 
Bride Breakfasted Alone, ‘She Married a 
Monster’ (Jebronius), ‘I Was Confidential’: 
Camera,’ ‘The Bare and the Brutal’ (V. H.), ‘The 
Devil Wears Black Silk Stockings,’ ‘Tonight is 
the Bride’s’ (H. A. C. Evans), ‘Passion Wagon’ 
(E. E. Hughes-Hughes), ‘Delinquent in Ermine,’ 
‘Cannibal Bride’ (J. E. Cherry), ‘Eve Had No 
Bridesmaids’ (S. J. A.), ‘Harem Honeymoon’ 
(M. Douglas), ‘Space Fleet Call-Girl’ (Broom 
Lynne), ‘Vassals of Venus’ (J. M. Davies), ‘Sin 
Was My Gaoler’ (Dan Hazlewood), ‘Teach Me 
Tonight, ‘I Gave My Girlhood,’ ‘Delinquent 
Nymph’ (Cymraes), ‘Mink Coats and Modesty, 
‘Statistics in Eden’ (J. A. C. Morrison), ‘Break- 
fast in Capri,’ ‘Bride of Dracula,’ ‘She Wore a 
Sarong’ (M. S. Fleming), ‘A Bride for Breakfast’ 
(W. G. Daish), ‘Breakfast with -a Stranger,’ 
‘Passion Taboo’ (Isla Ferguson), ‘Nothing under 
my Mink,’ ‘I am a Moon-Maniac’ (Granville 
Garley), ‘Lola and the Leopard-Man’ (R. Ken- 
nard Davis), ‘I Took a Vampire Lover,’ ‘Teenage 
Body Upstairs’ (Nancy Gunter), ‘Maneater for 
the FBI, ‘Hire-Purchase Passion’ (David Butler), 
‘Two Adams, One Eve,’ ‘Teenager in the Casbah’ 
(Douglas Hawson), ‘Shroud for a Bride,’ ‘Bed 
and No Breakfast’ (J. Aitken), ‘Nymph Without 
Nylons,’ ‘He Stole Her Everything, ‘Model by 
Moonlight,’ ‘Teenagers of the Harem’ (Gloria 
Prince), ‘Hey Nonny, NO!’ ‘Carmen by Moon- 
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light.” ‘She Knew Nothing About It* (Sir Patrick 
Laird), ‘Godiva of the Gutters, ‘Shared Bride, 
‘Soiled,’ ‘Daughters in Dishonour’ (J. A. Lindon), 
‘Death Knocks the Rock, ‘42 or Bust!’ (C. E. 
Durant), ‘Feeling the Squeeze, ‘My Angel Lost 
her Ankle-Sock’ (Marion Lea), “Night is a Teen- 
ager,” ‘Eve Without Adam, ‘Passion for Break- 
fast’ (S. Nathanielsz), ‘Devils in Draped Jackets, 
‘A Venus Among the Mormons,’ ‘No Curtains 
for a Bet, ‘Double Exposure. ‘Delinquent in the 
Dark’ (R. A. McKenzie, in more than one list), 
‘Put on Your Nightgown, “Night's Candles are 
All Out’ (Vera Telfer), ‘Bride of Quatermass’ 
(Russell Edwards), ‘| Married a Teenage Vam- 
pire,’ ‘Frankenstein’s Honeymoon’ (Julian Allan), 
‘Passion Flowers in the Night’ (Nan Wishart), 
‘I Was a Drive-In Dracula, ‘Dragstrip Doctor’ 
(Robert Muller), ‘Death on the Divan, ‘Soho 
Sinner’ (Helen Macgregor), ‘Dragnet of Desire’ 
(R. H. R. Church), ‘He Stayed for Breakfast, 
‘The Pretty Ones Don't Last’ (W. Stewart), 
‘Honeymoon for Three’ (James Fidgen and 
others), ‘Eve in Briefs’ (Apex), “Born in Stalag 
Luft IIT (D. R. Peddy), ‘Bikini Girl’ (V. R. 
Ormerod). 

First prize of three guineas to Cinna for a 
steady list of likelies: “Bride of the Vampire,” 
‘Child-Wife, ‘Daughter of the Beast,’ ‘Seventeen’ 
and ‘You're Never Too Young.’ Second prize of 
two guineas to D. J. Morrison for these four: 
‘Flesh of the Forbidden Doll, ‘The Young Have 
Sold Their Shame,’ ‘Sinners of the Secret Streets’ 
and ‘The Lips of the Damned Taste Sweet.’ Third 
prize (one guinea) to C. W. V. Wordsworth, whose 
three lists contained these: ‘Don’t Forget Your 
Toothbrush,’ ‘Bluebeard’s Junior Miss,’ ‘Knicker- 
bocker Blonde,’ ‘Hammock in the Palms, ‘The 
Martians Have a Word for It,’ ‘Poisoned Pillows’ 
and ‘No Frills on My Nightgown.’ 


Copyright in these titles, by the way, belongs 
to their concocters, and film producers who pre- 
tend they’ve had them for years, waiting for the 
right stars, will be heavily jumped on from 
Gower Street. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 397 
Set by J. A. R. Pimlott 


Soon in the quiet of the lengthening evenines 
the pages of the albums will be turned, recalling 
memories of holidays at home and abroad. But 
why only for the photographers? The usual prize 
of six guineas is offered for a snapshot in verse 
(not exceeding four lines) taken on a summer 
holiday. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No 
397, 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by October 
1. Results on October 11. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 958 


ACROSS 

1 It was in short the work-hour for the mathe- 
matician (6). 

4 Ringleader ? Plug it! (8) 

9 Fifty-one in a hundredth part for the cus- 
tomer (6). 

10 The virtuous word interrupts the vaccinator (8). 

12 Inevitable choice of soup for the wardens’ 
dinner (3, 5), 

13 Does the king afipear with no clothes on? (6) 

IS “What, is it you, you ——! I'll have a frisk with 
you’ (Johnson) (4). 

16 Become a demonstrative lover, so helpless (4, 6). 

19 Looks almost the perfect friend in a fatherly 
way (10). 

20 of embarrassing to be on it except for the red 

). 

23 French writer gets on but needs a wash (6). 

25 Sad peace in an adventure (8). 

27 Insects of twelve weeks perhaps (8). 

% Here’s a suitable woolly bed if triplets are 
expected! (6) 

29 _ I will do it in King 

). 
3% Drones made a terrible noise (6). 


vein’ (Shakespeare) 





Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened at noon on October 1 and addressed: Crossword No. 958, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 
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17 


18 
19 
21 
22 


24 


26 Give up in the hope of germination? (4) 





DOWN 
Alternative fate after the forest fire? (7) 
No weight at the rear that one can see (4, 5). 
Broken lament (6). 
Get a glimpse of the height, it seems (4). 
NUR on the move evidently (8). 
Conclude in a finer way (5). 
Department that needs re-doing (7). 
‘Something childish but very ——’, Coleridge 
wrote (7). 
It seems that Anna is an enemy to the truth; 
investigate it (7). 
Does he perform to the accompaniment of ‘The 
Water Music’? (3, 6) 
VIP treatment (8). 
Some body in the national set-up (7). 
The doctor was entertaining it appears (7). 
‘There mark what ills the scholar’s life assail, 
Toil, envy, want, the and the jail’ 
(Johnson) (6). 
A bit of music from Barrie? (5) 
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Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords 


Solution on October 4 


Solution to No. 957 on page 379 


The winners of Crossword No. 956 are: Dr. Y. Friepi, Penstowe, Bude. 
Cornwall, and Mrs. MALLINSON Flemings Farm. Wickford, Essex. 


Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


Tre freshness of an egg is, according to some, an 
imponderable question, but I read the other day 
that a solution had been found by ‘experts’ seeking 
to establish the newlaidness of the breakfast egg. 
They immersed it in water. If it tended to float or 
rise from the bottom at an angle of a degree or 
two it was not quite as newly come to the kitchen 
as it might have been. I am no expert on the fresh- 
ness of anything but eggs picked from the nestbox 
while the hen is still cackling, but I smiled at the 
immersion of eggs in water being hailed as some- 
thing new. Every bird-nesting country boy in my 
day knew all about this and the first thing he did 
when gathering peewits’ eggs for breakfast was to 
‘try’ them in the nearest pool. If they floated or 
attempted to, they were addled or ‘chicked.’ If they 
remained submerged, they were fit to eat. That there is 
nothing really new under the sun is the egg-stamper’s 
defence. Give us a date instead of a lion, ask the 
retailers. It sounds reasonable, but who is to stamp 
the egg and when? It simplifies things if the man 
doing the stamping is the man gathering the eggs, 
but what small comfort there is if he accidentally 
or deliberately mis-sets his stamp and we only dis- 
cover his perfidy at breakfast! Can we trust anything 
but the cackling hen? 


PREDATORS COMPETE 

It is well known that every few acres of ground 
support so many seed-eaters, so many insectivorous 
birds and so many predators, according to the 
nature of the country. Battles that take place are 
sometimes for the survival of the species as well as of 
the individual. A particular stretch of mountainside 
I have observed for a long time as the haunt of 
kestrels, but lately, perhaps because of the great in- 
crease in the number of voles, it has been visited by 
a buzzard that swings aloft as though moored like 
a boy’s kite. Sometimes it descends to feed, and I 
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was pleased to see ft there, for they were said to be 
retreating in this part of the world. The other day, 
however, I saw that the buzzard had an attendant, 
a kestrel that harried its every movement in some- 
thing like the way that jackdaws harry kestrels when 
they come too near the nesting site. Is a kestrel 
capable of holding its own against a buzzard? It 
has speed and a certain energy that the buzzard 
seems to lack, and the kestrel in this case kept after 
the intruder like a terrier until the bigger bird was 
forced over the hill. 1 wondered how many times this 
had happened already and if either would be able 
to enjoy the hunting undisturbed. 


GARNERING 


While the sun was shining, progress in the corn- 
field was steady. The tractor towing the wagon went 
along the lanes between the stooks, and the sheaves 
came sailing up to the man building the load with 
a regularity that must have been wearying. I saw 
him swaying on top as the tractor hauled it all away 
to the rickyard, and shortly afterwards the loaded 
wagon was exchanged for an ‘empty.’ It seemed that 
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the stubble would soon be cleared and the 
encroaching upon it along the farm road 

have it all to themselves, but in mid-afternoon w 

I looked a black cloud was shadowing the field and 
the man building the load was struggling into hj 
jacket. I wondered about this for a minute. thinki 


that perhaps he might be feeling cold, but the ; 


answer came when the window pane was Spattered 
by raindrops. In a short time I could see the field 
in a haze. A tarpaulin was over the wagon. The 
tractor, harvesters and hens had all taken themselves 
off for the third time in as many days, The Progress 
of garnering and gleaning was impeded and one 
realised how essential it is to a farmer to have a 
philosophic nature when the weather is as unstable 
as it is just now. \ 


THE STOLEN CHEESE 


‘So we stole it an’ then didn’t know what to do 
with it. We buried it for a while an’ then we dug it 
up again an’ rolled it over the cliff into the old 
quarry. We was terrified, y’ see, for there was no 
’arm in us, only devilment, like.’ 


THE TREASURY’S STRAIT-JACKET 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


THE £ is never long out of the news 
and with next week’s meeting in 
Washington of the International 
Monetary Fund it will be back on 
the front pages. No devaluation, says the Chan- 
cellor! No monkeying about with our currency! 
Our international account is running a surplus 
this year in spite of everything—in spite of an 
undervalued mark and the German export boom, 
in spite of disappointing trade reports from 
America. Well, even if the surplus is as much as 
£100 million it will be inadequate. It will not 
enable us to build up our depleted gold and dollar 
reserves; it will not cover our overseas investment, 
which amounted to nearly £200 million last year. 
It will fall far short of the target of £300 to £350 
million a year, which the Treasury says we ought 
to have and should be able to attain. I will now 
endeavour to show why it cannot be attained— 
always assuming that a free economy persists. 

In the eleven years since the war we have never 
had a surplus on our international trade account 
of more than £300 million (1950) in spite of a 
rise in exports and re-exports from £917 million 
in 1946 to £3,403 million in 1956. This is because 
imports in an inflationary free economy tend to 
jump ahead too fast when trade is booming, partly 
because manufacturers and traders over-extend 
themselves, partly because labour, being in short 
supply, exacts increases in wages ahead of 
increases in productivity and, being unaccustomed 
to saving, spends all its earnings on food, drink, 
tobacco, motoring, entertainment and durable 
goods for the home. This lands us, of course, in 
frequent- balance of payments trouble—witness 
the deficits of £403 million in 1951 and £79 million 
in 1955. Most Governments meet an overseas 
trade deficit by clapping on import restrictions 
or quotas, but the Conservative Government, 
having deliberately freed the economy and having 
virtually abolished all import barriers save the 
controls over certain dollar goods, has had to fall 
back on financial restraints—in other words, on 
heavy direct taxation, high purchase tax and 
severe restriction of hire-purchase finance. In 
effect it falls back on stagnation to right the 
international balance. 

One thing is crystal clear in the business world, 
even if it is not understood by our politicians. 
When the stream of sales at home is dammed up 
it cannot be automatically diverted to the export 
market. Indeed, when the domestic market is so 
restricted by purchase tax or hire-purchase con- 








trol that many useful consumer durable goods are 
put beyond the financial range of the masses, the 
costs of our manufacturers are inevitably raised 
and their competitiveness abroad dangerously 
impaired. Only intensive factory mechanisation 
can cheapen our goods, but what manufacturer 
would incur the great expense of factory automa- 
tion if he cannot look beyond the next Budget in 
his planning, if the next balance of payments 
crisis or credit squeeze is likely to bring his 
expansion to a halt? The Treasury's balance of 
payments policy is really putting British industry 
into a strait-jacket. 
+ * * 

I am not suggesting that only the Treasury is 
to blame. The leaders of industry and the leaders 
of labour are also at fault. The former indulge 
the inefficient by too many price-fixing agree- 
ments: the latter lower productivity by too many 
restrictive practices. The automation equipment 
which could raise productivity would have to be 
kept running in double shifts if it is to be 
economic. America has solved this problem (but 
not the UK) by the double-day shift, allowing 
the machinery to be maintained by a small night 
shift working seven hours. If British labour has 
not yet faced up to automation the Government 
has not yet grasped the fundamental business 
principles of earning our living abroad ina fiercely 
competitive world. It is a sobering thought that 
the selling prices of mass-produced goods in the 
United States are invariably slightly below those 
of similar goods in the UK although the Ameri- 
can manufacturer pays rather more for his raw 
materials and nearly three times as much for his 
labour. If you want to know the reason you must 
read an article on automation and productivity, 
on competition and incentives, by Mr. S. B. Bailey 
in the Iast bulletin of the Westminster Bank. Mr. 
Bailey studied these things in the US for the 
Department of Industrial and Scientific Research 
and knows what he is talking about. If British 
industry is to survive, he says, in competition with 
Europe and America (European common 
marketers please note!) we must first provide tt 
with modern production equipment, then train 4 
sufficient number of skilled engineers of a high 
standard and finally we must set it free from 
a variable purchase tax ‘which makes a mockery 
of scientific sales forecasting and production 
planning.’ None of these things is possible until 
the Treasury scraps its out-of-date taxation-culr 
surplus policy and thinks again. 
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COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


Tue decline in our equity share 
prices goes on. It can be called a 
secondary reaction in a primary 
B. bull market, if you like, but I prefer 
to say simply that the bull market has been 
stopped for the time being by dear money and 
the squeezing of profit margins and is not likely 
jo be resumed until money 1s cheaper or profit 
margins are within sight of some improvenient. 
The Financial Times analysis of company reports 
for the first eight months of the year shows that 
equity earnings are now slightly declining as 
compared with the previous year. The ratio of 
profits to real capital employed has fallen from 





"31 per cent. to 29 per cent. The perverse pessimist 


tan equally well say that the recent bull market 
was merely a secondary reaction in a primary 
bear market and was brought about by fears of 
inflation, that is, by hedging against another fall 
in the value of money. The pessimist may turn 
out to be right if the continued fall in the prices 
of raw materials and base metals were to reduce 
the purchasing power of the overseas producing 
countries so badly that the manufacturing-export- 
ing countries like the UK felt the pinch. The 
expected recession in the United States is a key 
factor, for, coming on top of deflation in the raw 
material-producing countries, it might have a 
serious effect upon world trade. Wall Street has 
not yet committed itself to the recession theory. 
Instead of breaking through its 1957 low the 
industrial share index rallied last week and re- 
covered about half the loss of the previous 
decline. It is now falling again but I do not think 
that it will penetrate the 1957 low unless the motor 
industry flops on its new models and cuts produc- 


tion. If you are a short-term investor it is best to 
Watch these critical days from outside the market. 
2 “4 a 


Industrial reports have been mixed, as one 
would expect. The BRITISH PETROLEUM half-yearly 
report was, as I anticipated, pretty bad, net profits 
falling as a result of the Suez hold-up by a third. 
Sales for the last two months have, however, been 
nearly back to normal and as the prices of Middle 
East crude oil were only increased by 7 per cent. 
in June, net profits for the current half-year 
should be satisfactory. But I still prefer to buy 
SHELL (now 190s. and 28s. below its high) rather 
than BP in view of the increasing political risks 
of the Middle East. Among home industrial 
reports CALICO PRINTERS surprised the market with 
its higher profits and additional bonus of 74 per 
cent. to mark the ‘special nature of the additional 
royalty income.’ This leaves the 74 per cent. 
bonus in some doubt. The shares rose 6s. 6d. to a 
new high, but have come back to 56s. to yield 
8 per cent. on the total 224 per cent. distribution. 
Shipping and shipbuilding shares have been 
depressed by the laying-up of tramp ships (on the 
uneconomic level of freight rates) and rumours 
of the cancellation of new building orders, The 
huge VICKERS issue—£29 million in loan stock 
and two-for-five ‘rights’ at 33s.—will damp down 
the industrial equity markets for some time. 

om * * 


Turning to the mining markets the sharp 
recovery in copper shares at the end of last week 
—on the £20 rally in the market price of the 
metal—was not held in spite of the announcement 
that the Board of Trade had cancelled its decision 
to sell 27,000 tons from the Government stock- 
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pile. Sir Ronald Prain, the managing director of 
the Selection Trust Group, has expressed the view 
that an orderly cut of 10 per cent. in production 
by the large companies, which control two-thirds 
of the free world production, should be sufficient 
to stabilise the market. With long-term prospects 
still considered good, holders of copper shares 
Should now ‘see it through.’ I have just read a 
fascinating report by a well-informed firm of 
brokers on the newer metals. Apart from the 
actual producers an interest in these can be taken 
by buying the shares of JOHNSON, MATTHEY, which 
deals with about seventy of the newer metals. 
including the platinum group. The company is the 
only refiner of germanium in this country, the 
crystal of which is used in transistors. It has also 
developed methods of preparing gallium and 
silicon crystals. As the chief refiners of platinum, 
which now faces a world surplus, the market is 
not so bullish about the company and the shares 
have fallen to Sis. 6d. to yield just under 4 per 
cent. (or 16 per cent. on earnings). Below 50s. 
the shares would be attractive. MUREX is also 
engaged in refining the newer metals with such 
romantic names as zirconium, niobium, tantalum 
and beryllium, and a new plant has been built 
for the production of the first two. The chairman, 
Sir Arthur Smout, in his annual statement was 
very confident of these developments, but warned 
shareholders that new capital would have to be 
found. The shares have come back to 68s. 6d., 
at which price they yield about 5.8 per cent. and 
74 per cent. on earnings. When the new issue of 
capital is made it may be an opportunity to 
acquire these sharés on more reasonable terms. 
A more general interest in the newer metals can 
be obtained by buying SELECTION TRUST, although 
its fortunes must depend on copper. At 90s. a 
potential yield of 7.7 per cent. (before tax relief) is 
offered. 





Classified advertisements must be pre- 


APPEALS SECRETARY, cither sex, required 
for Voluntary Hospital in London, Duties would 
include the collection of all money needed for 


HERTFORDSHIRE EDUCATION COMMIT- 
TEE. Hertfordshire and Essex High School, 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 





paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 36 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Ltd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WCl. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
AIR MINISTRY: Translator in Russian. The 
Civil Service Commissioners invite applications 
for a post in London. Appointment will be 
temporary in the first instance, but with prospects 
of a permanent and pensionable post. Age at 
least 21 on Ist September, 1957. Candidates must 
normally have at licast second-class Honours 
degree in Russian and a thorough practical know- 
ledge of that language. Exceptional candidates 
without the academic qualification may be ad- 
mitted if they have the required command of 
Russian and English. A high standard of written 
English is essential. A knowledge of another Slav 
language, preferably Polish, will be an advan- 
tage. Starting salary £485 (at 21) up to £625 
(women £605) at 25 or over. Men's maximum 
£1,000. Women’s pay above £485 lower at pre- 
sent, but being improved each year until equality 
with men’s scale is reached by 1961. These scales 
are now subject to an increase of the order of 
5 per cent. Particulars and application form 
from Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 6 


Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, quoting 
No, 4766/57. Completed application forms 
should be returned by 15th October, 1957. 

AUSTRALIA UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. 


Applications are invited for the position of 
LECTURER IN HISTORY. Preference will be 
given to a candidate who has qualifications in 
the modern history of China, Japan or South- 


East Asia but the successful applicant is likely 
to be required to undertake some teaching in 
other historical subjects, The salary for a Lec- 
turer is within the range £A1,200 x £80—£A1,750 
per annum, plus cost of living adjustment (£70 
men, £53 women), and will be subject to deduc- 
tions under the State Superannuation Act, (The 
current scale of salaries is at present under revi- 
sion.) The commencing salary will be fixed 
according to the qualifications and experience of 
the successful applicant. Finance available for 
home purchase to married male appointee. 
Further particulars and information as to the 
methol of application may be obtaintd from the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of the 


British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, Lon- 

don, W.C.1. The closing date for the receipt of 

applications, in Australia and London, is 2nd 
wember, 1957. 





maintenance and to organise appeals, Experience 
in appeal work an advantage, Four-day week. 
Possibly suit person wishing to augment income 
in 40-60 age group.—Box 1277. 
MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE, FISHERIES 
AND FOOD. The Civil Service Commissioners 
invite applications for one pensionable post of 
ASSISTANT AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST 
in London. Duties include investigating changes 
in the financial conditions of the agricultural in- 
dustry and analytical investigations into factors 
affecting agricultura! output. Age at least 21 and 
under 28 on Ist September, 1957. Age extension 
for service in H.M. Forces. Candidates must have 
Ist or 2nd Class Honours degree in agriculture or 
economics or related subject, Pass degree or post- 
graduate diploma acceptable in certain circum- 
stances. Men's salaries : £635-£1,110. Starting pay 
above minimum in certain cases. Women's pay 
slightly lower at present, but being improved to 
reach equality with men’s-by 1961. Promotion 
prospects, Further particulars and application 
forms from Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
6 Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, quoting 
No. 4756/57. Completed applications should be 
returned by 18th October 1957, 





Bishop's Stortford, Required in January, resi- 
dent Mistress to teach part-time in Grammar 
School (any subject, academic or non-academic) 
and to undertake supervision duties under the 
House Mistress of the Boarding House (33 girs). 
Full Burnham Scale. Full particulars can be 
obtained from the Headmistress, to whom appli- 
cations should be made 


PART-TIME ASSISTANT Lady Secretary 
(about 21-30) required.—The Regent Institute, 
9 Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, 
W.C.2 (almost facing Charing Cross Station). 
Permanent and Temporary office staff (m. & f.) 
Typewriting, Duplicating, TEM. 6644. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ARTIST (M) N.D.D., R.A.Sch, seeks part-time 
post, Lon. area. Painting, Sculpture, Pottery. 
Teaching, Studio-Assistant, Offers/suggs, wel- 
come. Box 1126. 





LEARN ANOTHER LANGUAGE 


which includes “HIS MASTER'S VOICE", COLUMBIA, MARCONIPHONE 
P ef --- INTRODUCE PROVED 

CONTINENTAL METHOD 

TO BRITAIN 


Preliminary and Advanced 
courses in 


FRENCH ° ITALIAN 
SPANISH . GERMAN 
RUSSIAN 


THE EAS YASSiMil. WAY 


In three months you can learn a new ianguage—without 
the drudgery of learning by heart. Assimil Books, Assimil 
Records, or ideally, a combination of both, bring you a 
thoroughly practical and satisfying means of home study. 











Send for details of the world’s quickest method of learning a language 


E.M.1. INSTITUTES LTD., (Dept. B187) 


(Sole British Distributors of Assimil) 
10 PEMBRIDGE SQUARE, LONDON, W.2 Tel. BAYswater 5131/2 





BRIGHTON ROYAL PAVILION, Regency 
Exhibition. The State and Private Apartments 
fully furnished. Original furniture from 
Buckingham Palace Banqueting display of the 
Ambassadorial Silver of the Marquess of Lon- 
donderry. Open 10 to 8 daily, including Sundays 


DECORATIVE GLASS by the Juniper Work- 
shop, Edinburgh (Helen Turner), at Primavera 
249 Sloane Street, S.W.1, Sept. 24-Oct. Sth 
Exhibition open 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Thursdays till 
7.30 p.m 

IMPERIAL) INSTITUTE, S.W.7, TRADI- 
TIONAL & MODERN ARTS & CRAFTS 
FROM GHANA. Until 29th Sept. Admn. free 
Mon.-Fri., 10-4.30; Sat.. 10-S; Sun., 2.304. 


INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1. Term begins 14th October, Classes and 
lectures on the Spanish language, literature and 
culture, Library of over 10,000 volumes, Special 
preparation classes for the Certificate of the 
Institute of Spain and the Diploma of the 
University of Madrid (advanced level), For 
full details apply to the Secretary, SLOane 8381. 
IVEAGH BEQUEST. Kenwood. Exhibition. 
Paintings by J. C. Ibbotson, Admission Free. 
Weckdays 10-6, Sundays 2.30-6. 210 bus from 
Archway or Golders Green Stations. (476) 
ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 Cork 
Street, W.1. HENRY MOORE: Drawings and 
Maquettes. PAJETTA: Paintings 
*SCULPTURE—1850 and 1950.’ An exhibition 
of British Works shown in Holland Park, Ken- 
sington, 10 to dusk Admission Is. 6d 
SPIRITUALISM proves survival, Lectures and 
Demonstrations, London, H.Q., 33 Belgrave 
Square, S.W.1. BEL. 5351. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, Public 
Lectures in various subjects, commencing 1 
October, will be held during the Autumn term 
in lunch hour (1.15 to 2 p.m.) and in the even- 
ing. Admission free and without ticket. Full 
details from Publications Officer, University Col- 
lege, London, Gower St., W 1. 


Continued Overleaf 





SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 956 

ACROSS.—1 Boustrophedon. 9 Buttercup. 
10 Beech. 11 Spelt. 12 Aristides. 13 Needful 
1S Shelled. 17 Admired. 19 Resumes. 21 
Reblossom. 23 Senna. 24 Ditty, 25 Unanimous. 
26 Elder Brethren 

DOWN.—2 On the beam. 3 Sweat. 4 Rockall. 
5 Poppies. 6 Embitters. 7 Oread. 8 Chased. 
9 Rasin. 14 Ferrotype. 16 Lemon sole. 17 
Abrade. 18 Disturb. 19 Rampage. 20 
22 Betel. 23 Saith. 
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‘HE LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, 
NA. ‘A GROUP OF CONTEMPORARY 
*RENCH PAINTERS; Daily, 10-5.30. Sats. 
10-1. 

ZEN.’ A Talk by B. Whitelaw at 13 Prince of 
Wales Terrace, Kensington, Thurs., Sept. 26th, 
it 7 p.m. ‘Friends of Meher Baba.’ All Welcome. 











WANTED 


WANTED—A BIG WIG. The Ficet Street Par- 
liament, having lost its Speaker's full-bottomed 
wig, will be grateful to any kind person who 
vould present another.—Box 1276. 











PERSONAL 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in these 
2olumns can be accepted up to Wednesday morn- 
ing for publication the same week. For rates, 
refer to the head of the first column. 








ANGRY YOUNG MEN : before you write one 
more angry young novel, do try a glass or two 
of Duc Gordon's El Cid Sherry.—Very, very 
soothing. Integrates You. 


CANCER PATIENT (571732). Little girl (3), not 
long to live. Distressed mother is anxious to give 
all happiness possible, and. despite three other 
children she is taking her young daughter for a 
seaside holiday. The strain on their small income 
is extreme. Help towards grant is urgently 
needed, Please help us to care for her (also 
thousands of other sad cases), Jewellery wel- 
comed. — National Society for Cancer Relief 
(Appeal G.7), 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


DON’T WAIT TILL YOUR PARSON or his 
family are ill. St. Luke’s Nursing Home for the 
Clergy will look after them then, but urgently 
needs Subscriptions, Donations, Legacies now. 
Not State aided.—-14 Fitzroy Square, London, 
W.1. 








DR. DEIMEL UNDERWEAR (for men, 
women, children and infants is unique in its 
kind on account of its special weave which 
allows the body to breathe freely. Catalogues 
and patterns of fabrics on request.—DEIMEL 
HOUSE, 99 NEW BOND ST., W.1. 


FOREIGN STAMPS, Approval books, singles 
and sets on request. Stamps also bought. — 
Details, quantities and value to Box 99. 

FREE MEALS from boredom by taking some of 
that lovely Rayner’s Indian Mango Chutney— 
from all good grocers. 


HANDBAG REPAIRS, _ alterations, 











relines, 
frames, etc. Any old Crocodile or Leather Bags 
remodelled as new. — REMAKE HANDBAG 
CO., Beauchamp Place, S.W.3. Nr. Harrods. 
Post or call. 
HOSPITAL PATIENTS require second-hand 
Linguaphone records. Any language considered. 
Preferably French, Spanish or Italian. — Box 
1273 
INTRODUCTIONS to new friends, home and 
overseas.— VCC, 34 Honeywell Rd., S.W 


.W.11. 
FANU LINE 


Regular express service bys.s ‘ARGENTINA’ 

‘URUGUAY’ ‘LIBERTAD’ from London via 

LE HAVRE, LISBON, MADEIRA, RIO DE 

JANEIRO, SANTOS, MONTEVIDEO to 

BUENOS AIRES. Round voyages at reduced 
rates. 











Regular sailing every three weeks, Apply your 
Travel Agent or General Passenger agents. 
STELP & LEIGHTON LTD., 


9-13 Fenchurch Buildings, London, E.C.3 
PHONE ROY 3111 














COURSES OF STUDY FOR 


LONDON 
UNIVERSITY 


Entrance, Degrees, & Diplomas 
U.C.C., est. 1887, prepares students for 
General Certificate of Education (for 
Entrance, Faculty requirements, or 
Direct Entry to Degree), and higher 
exams. for B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), 
LL.B., B.D., B.Mus. (obtainable without 
residence), also various Diplomas and 
Certificates. The College has a staff 
of highly qualified Tutors. Low fees. 


3% PROSPECTUS free from Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


76 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 
SKS SST 





KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and 
Family Planning.—Fiertag, 34 
London, W.1. D.X. 

MICRO, CORNEAL and CONTACT Lenses, 
by Blackstones, specialists for 20 years in the 
fitting and prescribing of invisible lenses. For 
Free Booklet and details of easy payments write 
David Blackstone, W.1 (Telephone Ger. 2531), 
197a Regent Street, London, W.1 (Telephone 
REG. 6993). Branches in main towns. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 38 
King’s Road, S.W.3. KEN. 7201. 

THE NEW SUNDIAL SOCIETY is a non-profit 
making association of retired people who wish 
to share interests, cultivate friendships and 
undertake useful work. Local and cultural groups 
are being established. 10s. annual subscription 
covers membership and magazine, Enquiries to 
Hon, Secretary, D. Dixon, 76 St. Augustine’s 
Avenue, South Croydon, Surrey. 


TICKLE YOUR PALATE—have some delicious 
Burgess’s Anchovy paste on buttered toast. 


WE PAY lis. per Ib, and refund postage for your 
old knitted woollens, hand or machine knitted, 
worn or torn. Also woollen underwear and old 
white -wool blankets; any weight accepted. — 
F. A. Blakeley (Woollens) Ltd., Queen Street 
Mills, Ravensthorpe, Dewsbury, Yorks. Tel.: 
Dewsbury 17. 


Literature on 
Wardour St., 























LITERARY 
USE THE LONG EVENINGS FOR WRITING, 
Whatever your age, you can earn by writing. 
Some succeed the hard way, by many failures 
and few successes, but most give up in dis- 
couragememt. The LSJ cannot work miracles, 
but it has helped to success many who would 
not have got there unaided. If you have a real 
desire to write you can get most pleasure and 
profit from giving up a few hours a week to 
writing—to doing something you have always 
wanted to do, Advice is free. So also is the in- 
formative book, ‘Write for the Press,’ which 
will tell you how to make your pen bring extra 
income, Write to PROSPECTUS DEPT., LON- 





?DON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 19 Hertford 
RO. 


Street, 
8250. 


AUTHORS’ MSS, accurately typed, 2s. 6d. 1,000 
words. Excellent type-face and presentation.— 
Leeds, 19 Comeragh Rd., W.14. 

AUTHORS MSS., any length typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent works), 
short stories, etc., by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation. 4-hr. duplicating service. 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading, 
Literary research, etc. Temp. secretaries, Dictat- 
ing machine service. Public/Private mectings 
reported, Recording machines on hire. Transla- 
tions from/into all languages, Overnight Service. 
TELEDICTA SERVICE: DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m, and week-ends.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts. 32 Rupert St., W.1 (GER, 1067-9), 


COLONEL PEWTER IN IRONICUS by 
Arthur Horner. The best and wittiest comic strip 
in Britain. Introduction specially written by 
Christopher Fry. 6s. 6d. Out in October. Order 
now from your bookseller or newsagent. Pub- 
lished by The Pall Mall Press Lid., 123 Pall 
Mall, S.W.1. 


‘KNOW-HOW’ brings writing Success, No 
Sale—No Fees. Send for FREE Si ‘Know-How 
Guide to Writing Success.’ B.A. School of Suc- 
cessful Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1 

STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, 
Regent Strect, W.1. Suitable stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent. 
of sales basis. Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection, Address your MSS. 
to Dept. C.23. FREE, ‘The Professional Touch,’ 
Sarees Courses end Criticisms from Dept. 
C23. 


Park Lane, LONDON, W.1. 











TYPING MSS., 2s. 1,000 words.—Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send today for inter- 
esting free booklet. The Regent Institute (Dept. 
85), Palace Gate, London, W.8 (1,650 editors 
have bought R.I, students’ work--a_ record 
without parallel). 


o&50=Zi00 
Tax and deprecidiion 
free in 15 years bit 
withdrawable any time 
on demand witty 
aressed "iter aguad te 7% 6. 

A shwewa and essential [i> om to 
your wweilment and savings fori: 
SEND FOR FULL PARTICULARS 
HANOVER 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
(INVESTMENT DEPT. 16) 

Chief O, fice A HANQVER COURT, 
LONDON, W.1. Tel: HYDe Park 9171/2 








OO, 





THE SPECTATOR, SEPTEMBER 20, 


WE books at authors’ expense. 
Saleable work distributed, author retaining 
receipts. — Write Winterson Co., 20 Took’s 
Court, E.C.4, 








EDUCATIONAL 


1957 
SHOPPING BY Post 


BLACK FOREST PINE < APIN, 

most exclusive NATURAL Pin ben The 
ever! Really superb fragrance, Guarantest 
freshing. Try them today, you will be delgyey 


3s. 11d. per packet. F; hemisis 
stores. 5 9eemec? and 








AMBITIOUS? SUCCESS-MINDED salesmen, 
speakers, executives take Dale Carnegie Courses. 
AVAILABLE BIRMINGHAM & LONDON. 
Brochure, 62 Oxford Street, W.1, LAN. 1025/6. 
BROOMBANK SCHOOL, Scisey on Sea, Sussex. 
Boys prepared for Common Entrance, Vacancies 
for next term. Selsey 2774. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examination 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.48, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 


GERMAN INSTITUTE 














GERMAN LANGUAGE COURSES—afternoon 
and cvening classes. Elem., intermed., advanced. 
Special Courses : translation, essay writing, con- 
versation and discussion, Beginning 14th Oct. 
Enrolment 30th Sept.-12th Oct., from 4-7 p.m. 
Prospectus, apply to Secretary, 51 Princes Gate, 
S.W.7 (opp. Imperial College of Science and 
Technology, Exhibition Road). 
MARLBOROUGH GATE SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE offers intensive training for high- 
grade secretarial appointments for graduates 
and other well educated girls. New group be- 
gins 9th September (next group 7th October). 
Foreign languages. Individual attention. Ex- 
cellent results—For full details and interview 
apply to the Principal, 62 Bayswater Road, 
London, W.2. PAD. 3320. 


PORTUGUESE/SPANISH éEvening Classes in 
London, From 30 September. Details: Educa- 
tion Dept., Hispanic Council, 2 Belgrave Sq., 
S.W.1. SLOane 7186. 

POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educ. 
(all examining Boards), London, B.A., B-Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D. Degree 
and Diplomas, Law and Professional Exams. 
—_ Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford, Est. 
1894, 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING, specially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students; six-month 
and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, 2 Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK. 8392. 











COCKTAIL FLOWERS or Canapé Gracken 
Most Delicious, Attractive and Praaa A 
Biscuit, specially shaped in flower form Pay J 
snack or filling, Equally perfect for butter | 
cheese. Previously exported only to Use 
Packets of 36. 4 for 10s. 6d.. 8 for 20. pa’ 
Paid.—SHILLING COFFEE’ Co” Ces Pa 
Philpot Lane, London, E.C3, - °° >» 46 
a 
GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM. i 
ing sensational new drug and sera aa 
the truth about garlic as a remedy for rheumatisn 
stands as it has stood for 5,000 years: that = 
ful purifier and healer given by Nature for the 
use of Man. Get to know Garlisol deodorised 
(non-smell) garlic tablets for dissolving rhew 
tism at its roots, Send 52s, 6q for L000 
tablets, six months’ treatment, and interesti 
— a Sarlic, that immemorial remedy of 
na arlisol Natural Remedies, Fairlight, 


HARRIS TWEED, 12s. 6d. per yard: aw 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS: = 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis, 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS NOTED Fol 
THEIR LUSTROUS BEAUTY. Rickie vole 
Crease-resisting Dress and Suiting Linens in 
Beautiful Colours. Immaculate for Town and 
Country Wear, Gossamer’ Sheer Linen in Pastel 
Shades, Elegant Damask, Table Napery, Ey 
quisite Irish Hand-made Lace Luncheon Sets, 
Irish_ Hand Embroidered Afternoon Teacloths 
of Enchanting loveliness. Super Bed Linen, 
Damask Towels, Linen Turkish Towels, e 
Illustrated Catalogue from Rosemoyne Linens, 
Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern Ireland, | 


HOTELS 
BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W. Gif, 
Tel. 1944, 33 rooms, 200 yards sea front. Gardens, 


Putting Green. Garage. Superlative food, 
September 9 gns. October 84 gns. 

WEST SUSSEX, Abingworth Hall, pear 
Storringtoa. Hols. or permanent. Central heating 
all rooms. Several ground-floor bedrooms, Tele- 
vision, Billiards. Unlicensed. 














ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
offers a choice of comprehensive courses of 
training for educated girls who wish to become 
Private Secretaries, Company Secretaries or 
Secretary-Linguists. Also Combined Secretarial 
and Finishing Course. Specialised training in 
Journalism, Political, Hotel or Medical work. 
Intensive course for university graduates. Day 
and resident students. New Courses Ist October, 
1957, Prospectus from the Principal, J, W. 
Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.), St. Godric’s College, 
2 Arkwright Rd., London, N.W.3. Tel.: Hamp- 
stead 9831. 

THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 (3 lines). 


11+ EXAMINATION, Write for FREE 20-page 
Guide and Test, stating age of child to the 
Registrar (Dept. Q6), MERCER’S CORRES- 
PONDENCE COLLEGE, 69 Wimpole Street, 
London, W.1. 














HEFFER’S CATALOGUE 704. New and 
Second-hand Books on Gardens for the Spe- 
cialist and Layman. Free on application to W. 
Heffer & Sons Ltd., Petty Cury, Cambridge. 


HEALTH 
HORIZON 


a magazine for everyone 





SUMMER °57 


MENTAL ILLNESS AND 
HOMECARE 


HOUSING THE 
ELDERLY 


HOSPITAL OR HOME 
I HAD AN ULCER 
CRASH HELMET 


2/6 acopy or 10/- a year 


TAVISTOCK HOUSE 
TAVISTOCK SQUARE, LONDON, WCI 
ENGLAND 














RUGBY FOOTBALL 
OLD DEER PARK, RICHMOND 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 21 
Inaugural match 
LONDON WELSH 


7, 
REES STEPHENS XV 
Ground to be opened by Lord Tenby 





THE SATIRE 
Duke of York Street 
St. James’s 


offers good food and wine at 
reasonable prices as a sop to the 
baser appetites and to lower 
members’ resistance to the politi- 
cal brain-washing of our satirical 
cabaret (slices of all party cakes.) 
Sophisticated music to encourage 
abstract thought—the dance floor 
is minute. 
Ring FLE. 6204 or TRA. 1801 








for membership details 











Study at Home 
and Pass 


Wolsey Hall Oxford (founded in 1894) a 
successfully pupese you by post for the 
Certificate of Education (all examining 
London University Degrees and Diplomas: a» 
for Ordination, Teaching, Law, Banking. Se 
tarial Statistical, and many other 

and in single subjects. Courses are conducted by 
a staff of over 100 graduate tutors: students ® 
ceive individual attention: tuition is 

free in the event of failure. Fees are oe 
ome terms if desired. Over 29,000 Successes sia 


PROSPECTUS free from C. D. PARKER, M.A. LD, 
Director of Studies, Dept. B24 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
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